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Hourual of xX Movbleman; 
A NARRATIVE OF HIS RESIDENCE AT VIENNA 


DURING THE CONGRESS. 


‘tEnfin Pheure sonne, et des plaisirs, interpretes aussi sinceres 
que gages éclatans des dispositions mutuelles les plus bienveillantes, 
introduisent gaiement les arbitres des destinées de Europe dans le 


sanctuaire ou elles vont etre décidées. .... Le Congres est ouvert.” 
—M. DE PrapT. 
First American edition. 
— 
PREFACE. 


The appearance in the “ Library” of the following work, 
being its first publication in America, affords one proof, 
among others which we have already given, and shall 
hereafter continue, that all of the most piquant European 
books are not immediately seized on by the usual caterers 
for the public. It appeared as a translation in London about 
a twelvemonth since, and was received with such avidity 
as to exhaust the first edition in a few weeks. We have 
already suggested that the author is probably the Count 
de la Garde, to whom we are indebted for the Memoirs 
of Hortense—that he possessed unusual opportunities 
and qualifications, and has used his advantages so well 
as to be enabled to indite an amusing volume, and give 
lively pictures of fashionable society, none can doubt af- 
ter perusal. Could we with a wish enlarge some of his 
details, and render his sketches full lengths, we should 
be tempted to do so. In his preface the author re- 
marks :— 

“If any apology were requisite for a publication of 
facts and incidents which took place at a period at all 
remote, it should rest chiefly on the prevailing taste 
among the reading world for works in the form of me- 
moirs and anecdotical recollections. 

“It is hardly possible indeed not to look back with in- 
terest to the annals of a period pre-eminently entitled to 
the denomination of a great one, and in no respect less 
remarkable than the times of Pericles, Augustus, Leo X. 
and Louis XIV. 

“It is precisely when objects fit for the page of his- 
tory have receded from the sight, without being quite 
lost to it, that the scrutiny of the past may be entered 
into without the influence of passion and prejudice, and 
without the bias of personal feeling, so that an impartial 
and authentic survey may with confidence be laid before 
the public. 

“The sketches relating to the congress of Vienna 
which here follow, though embracing many curious facts 
and remarkable events, are intended as an introduction 
to a more extensive work on the same subject, which I 
may at a future day lay before the public. 

“ An uninterrupted stay of several months in Vienna, 
during the memorable period of which this work will 
treat, had opened to me a field of observation, from whence 
I have gathered materials not within the reach of every 
spectator of the great drama of which that capital was 
made the principal scene. 

“Circumstances and localities both combined in af- 
fording peculiar facilities of remark to one situated as it 
was my good fortune to be. Each day seemed to pass 
with the rapidity of a moment, and each moment was 
fertile in incidents worth the experience of an age in or- 
dinary times. 

“It was under the auspices of my relative and friend, 
the venerable Marshal Prince de Ligne, that I gained 
access to every thing that was worthy of notice. His 
rank and station, his seniority of age, his military and 
literary celebrity, and the personal friendship and esteem 
with which he was honoured by all the sovereigns as- 
sembled in Vienna, and other illustrious personages, 
gave him an universal accéss to, and considcration in 
the higher circles. is socicty was courted by all; and 
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monarchs, sovereign princes, statesmen, great captains, 
and men distinguished in sciences and arts, daily crowded 
his salons. 

“The advantage of being led by such a guide, and of 
hearing constantly his opinions and remarks on men and 
things, are considerations which induce me to think that 
the following pages will not be read without interest.” 


—>— 
CHAPTER 1. 


Introduction—Historical Sketch of Vienna—Description of the 
City—Prince de Ligne. 

When the Abbé de Pradt made the Congress of Vienna 
the subject of a political work, he did not represent that 
memorable assembly in its most piquant point of view. 
He probably thought that minute detail might injure the 
imposing effect of his picture, and he therefore abstained 
from adverting to the private life of the actors in the 
grand drama. But in an assemblage which confounded 
all ranks, and smoothed away all asperities, the hearts 
undesignedly laid open, and the traits of character unex- 
pectedly developed, could not but afford a fertile source 
of interest to every observer of human nature. 

The masters of ‘the world and rulers of empires, who 
assembled at the Congress of Vienna, lived, for the first 
time, on a footing of intimacy with their equals; and 
cheerfully laying aside the burden of etiquette, they 
abandoned themselves without restraint to a varied series 
of amusements, leaving to able politicians the task of ad- 
justing the future destinies of Europe. 

Such complicated and important interests were cer- 
tainly never- before discussed amidst so much festivity 
and dissipation. A kingdom was dismembered or ag- 
grandised at a bail—an indemnity granted at a dinner— 
a restitution proposed during a hunt—and a Jon mot, or 
a happy observation, sometimes cemented a treaty which 
might otherwise have lingered through tedious discussion 
and correspondence. The most difficult transactions were 
arranged promptly and agreeably. Extraordinary cou- 
riers galloped in a few minutes from the cabinet of a 
king to the cabinet of an emperor, and with the rapidity 
of thought conveyed a conclusive answer to an important 
question. 

The congress assumed the character of a grand so- 
lemnity for the celebration of the tranquillity of Europe. 
It was the festival of peace, and destined to restore that 
political equilibrium which the force of arms had so long 
suspended. The nations of Europe assembled at Vienna 
in the persons of their sovercigns, and negotiating through 
the medium of their most enlightened ministers, present- 
ed a unique spectacle perfectly in accordance with the 
extraordinary events that had occasioned it. 

Meanwhile the hero of great catastrophes was once 
more preparing to appear upon the scene, surprised, no 
doubt, that the voice of reason was at length heard, and 
that treaties were concluded of a nature somewhat dif- 
ferent from those which, for twenty years, he has been 
accustomed to ratify with his sword. He rekindled the 
brand of discord, and changed the aspect of those volup- 
tuous scenes, upon which, in spite of ever varying no- 
velty, the languor of satiety was beginning to encroach. 

I have often been surprised that no actor in the grand 
historical scene should have undertaken the task of de- 
scribing a period calculated to excite such general 
curiosity. But most of them being engaged in discussing 
the great interests of mankind, devoted their attention 
wholly to that object—suffering all minor details to es- 
cape their observation. Subsequently, when the flame 
of the volcano was extinct, and things had resumed their 
proper level, some may have wished to retrace the scenes 
which I am about to describe; but not having taken 
notes on the spot, they have’perhaps been discouraged by 
want of memory ; justly conceiving that such a picture, 
however ably drawn, could excite no interest unless it 
bore the impress of truth. The artist who attempts to 
produce a landscape from recollection may steep his pen- 
cil in colours, but cannot accurately blend his tints on 
the canvass. Impressions which are not derived from 
their original source are like the rays reflected by our 
planet—they impart light, but not heat. 

The congress was in full activity on my arrival at 
Vienna, which was about the middle of October, 1814. 
It was then reported that it would be speedily dissolved ; 
but pleasure or business, which, I do not pretend to 





know, ordained it otherwise. Wecks and months passed 
away, and the sittings of the congress still continued. So- 
vereigns treating with each other like brothers, as Catha- 
rine the Great wished they should, amicably adjusted 
their little family affairs; and St. Pierre’s philosophic 
dream of a general peace seemed to be realised. 

Before I introduce the reader to the dramatis persone 
who figured at the congress, a brief sketch of the scene 
of action will not perhaps be deemed superfluous. 

Vienna is situated on a plain surrounded by picturesque 
hills. ‘The Danube,'which intersects and partially sur- 
rounds this plain, branches off in various directions, and 
thus forms several little islands, on the mest southern of 
which the Austrian capital is built. Vienna consists of 
two distinct portions: first, the city, which, being encir- 
cled by walls, bastions, and a dry ditch, is absolutely a 
fortress; and, second, the suburbs, which are surround- 
ed by a line of circumvallation, with barriers at the en- 
tries, and are separated from the city by a glacis, on 
which several pleasant promenades are formed. The 
most southern suburb, called Leopoldstadt, is detached 
from the town by one of the branches of the river. 

The population of Vienna is estimated at between 
280,000 and 300,000 individuals, 200,000 of whom oc- 
cupy the suburbs. 

‘The history of Vienna abounds in curious and interest- 
ing facts. It was for some time one of the stations of the 
Roman legions, and was successively a prey to the Goths 
and the Huns, until, in 791, Charlemagne united it to the 
empire of the Francs. 

Under the dominion of the margraves and dukes the 
city was gradually.enlarged and fortified. Duke Rudolph 
IV. founded the University, which four centuries after- 
wards Maria Theresa raised to such importance. In 
1484 the Hungarians became masters of Vienna, where 
their king, Mathias, established his court. Maximilian 
having been received there as archduke, Vienna became 
the residence of the house of Austria. In 1529 it was un- 
successfully besieged by the Turks; but in 1583 the Vizir 
Kara Mustapha would have undoubtedly become master 
of it, had not John Sobieski, with bis Poles, marched to 
the aid of Leopold. From that time, during the succes- 
sive reigns of Joseph I., Charles IV., Maria Theresa, Jo- 
seph I]., Leopold II., and the present emperor, public 
buildings and useful institutions have multiplied beyond 
calculation. In 1797 Vienna was threatened with siege 
by the French; but the danger was averted by the treaty 
of Leoben. The French, however, became masters of 
the place in 1803; and again in 1809, after the victory 
gained by Napoleon over Archduke Charles. Sine that 
time the Austrians, convinced of the impossibility of 
effectually defending a city commanded on all sides, 
have converted its ramparts to more tranquil and agrec- 
able uses than those for which they were originally des- 
tined. 

The streets of Vienna are as narrow as those in the 
towns of Italy; but the houses of many persons of rank 
are magnificent, and not inferior to the palaces of Flo- 
rence. Vienna.is in fact quite unlike the rest of Ger- 
many, except in a few old buildirigs, which recall recol- 
lections of the middle ages. Of these, the mostremarkable 
is the Tower of St. Stephen, which majestically: rears its 
head above all the other churches of the city. It was 
commenced in the year 1144, by Margrave Henry IL. 
and it is said that its completion occupied two centuries. 
This venerable structure is in some measure connected 
with the history of Austria. ‘The tomb of Prince Eugene 
is erected in the chapel of the Holy Cross, which forms 
part of St. Stephen’s Tower. 

Vienna contains some.good squares. On-the Graben 
is erected a monument in commemoration of the cessa- 
tion of the plague, which ravaged the city in 1679; and 
St. Joseph’s Square is adorned with an equestrian statue 
of the philosophic prince whose name it bears, and whose 
memory will live eternally in the hearts of his subjects. 
There are, besides, many remarkable monuments of an- 
tiquity and art, which I will note in connection with the 
circumstances I am about to describe. 

A friend of mine had resided for some years at Vienna; 
and on my arrival.at his magnificent residence, the Je- 
gerzeil, I found all the comfort which he had brought 
from his native country in reality as well as in name. 

After giving vent to the first effusions of fricndship, a 
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cies mentioned by Sterne) will always be impatient to 
enjoy a night’s rest. I accordingly betook myself to bed 
as early as I could, full of the joyful anticipation of be- 
coming a spectator in a scene to which history presented 
no parallel, 

As I shall in the next chapter introduce my relative, 
the Prince de Ligne, I will here give the reader’a slight 
sketch of his history. 

Charles Joseph, Prince de Ligne, who was born at 
Brussels in 1735, was descended from a family celebrated 
in the history of the Netherlands for several centuries. 
He entered the army in 1752, and made his first cam- 
paign in 1757. In 1758 he was engaged at the victory 
of Hochkirchen, and gained his rank of colonel on the 
field of battle. He was made a major-general at the coro- 
nation of Joseph II., and he had the honour to accom- 
pany that sovereign on his interview with Frederick II. 
in 1776. In the following year he was promoted to the 
rank of lieutenant-general. On the conclusion of peace 
he returned to France. His amiable character and chiva]- 
rous manners rendered him a great favourite at Versailles, 
where he had already made a distinguished figure in 
1759. Queen Marie Antoinette received him with mark- 


ed condescension. At Versailles he became acquainted jearly, and I accordingly arrived at his residence, on the 
with the Marchioness de Coigny, to whom he addressed, |ramparts, about four o’clock. We were soon summoned 
from the banks of the Boristhenes, the most remarkable }to dinner, at which all the prince’s family assembled. 
portion of his correspondence. When he was sent to|The repast, like the suppers of the celebrated Madame 
Russia, in 1782, his talent and fine person distinguished |Scarron,* certainly required the seasoning of interesting 
him among the courtiers of the Empress Catharine. She |conversation. His highness himself did full honour to 
made him a field-marshal, and permitted him to accom- jthe light dishes that were served; yet he so completely 
pany her on her journey to the Crimea. Joseph IL, hav-|possessed the art of engaging the minds of his guests, 
ing conferred upon him the rank of general of artillery, |that it was not until they rose from table that they be- 
he joined Prince Potemkin, who was then besieging Ocza-|came fully sensible of the spiritualité of the entertain- 
kow. In the following year he took the command of a|ment. 


corps of the Austrian army, and shared with Laudon the 


glory of taking Belgrade. ‘This was the close of his mili-|visiters assembled. They were almost all persons of dis- 
tary career. The revolution of the Netherlands deprived |tinction from different parts of Europe, who, being in 
him of his property; a misfortune which he bore with] Vienna, sought an introduction to the living monument 
most philosophic fortitude.’ The Emperor Francis made |of the past age, were it only for the sake of saying, * I 
him a captain of the Trabans in 1807, and a marshal in|have seen the Prince de Ligne.” They listened with 
1808, and he always presided at the council of the order | great interest to his anecdotes and bon mots, with which, 
of Maria Theresa. In the latter part ef his life he de-|no doubt, they afterwards enlivened other saloons. Some, 
voted himself’ entirely to literary occupation. His col-}who pretended to place themselves on a level with him, 
lected works are published in thirty volumes. Many of}jannoyed him with -— questions and insipid remarks. 
them have attained considerable celebrity, particularly |Of this class of people 
those in which he describes the events of which he was |greater proof of mediocrity of mind than that whisper- 
a witness, and the distinguished individuals he intimately |1ng of secrets, and grave discussion of trifles which takes 
place in the embrasures of windows, where newspaper 
My grand-uncle, the Marquis de C * * *, having mar-|stories are repeated, and declared to be private intelli- 
ried a Princess de Ligne, I have the honour of being}gence. How unfortunate it is to come in contact with 
allied to that illustrious family. When I first went to|people whose conversation is like a picture wanting 
Vienna, in 1807, the prince received me as a relative, and | breadth!” 


knew. 


introduced me at court and every where as his cousin. 


them, I promise you; for dancing is the chief business 
at the congress. There is absolutely a royal mob here. 
Every one is exclaiming peace! justice ! equilibrium ! in- 
demnity! Who is to clear the chaos and stem the torrent 
of pretension, I know not. As for me, I am a quiet 
looker-on. At any rate, all the indemnity I shall ask for 
is a new hat; for I have worn one out in bowing to the 
sovereigns, whom I meet at the corner of every street. 
But in spite of Robinson Crusoe,”—thus the Prince de 
Ligne nicknamed Napoleon, in allusion to his abode at 
the Isle of Elba—* a general peace will be concluded by 
the representatives of the nations of Europe, who now 
unanimously exclaim cedant arma toge.” 

While he was questioning me about Paris, my family, 
my journey, and my projects, a servant came in to in- 
form him that his carriage was ready. “Come and dine 
with me to-morrow,” said he, “ and in the evening we 
will go to the Ridotto, where reason wears the mask of 
folly. I will show you all the curiosities of the great 
figured tapestry. You will see many people you have 
known in other places, and you will be convinced that if 
Austria has ever been conquered, it is not in hospitality.” 
The prince kept up the old fashioned practice of dining 


On our return to the drawing-room we found some 


e used to say, “ There is no 


The prince having made his escape from one of these 


At subsequent periods when [ visited Vienna, he invaria- 
bly treated me with parental kindness. 1 always listened 
to him with deep interest when he conversed about the 
good old time, of which he had seen so much, and he 
took pleasure in storing my mind with his excellent ad- 


vice, and the fruits of his long experience. 
I ae 


CHAPTER II. 


Lord Glenbervie—Count deClary—Eugene Beauharnais—Emperor 
Alexander—King of Prussia—Emperor of Austria—King of Ba- 
varia—King of Denmark—King of Wirtemburg—Prince Royal 
of Wirtemburg, and the Dutchess of Oldenburg—Prince Royal of 


Bavaria, and his brother Prince Charles. 


Dr. Johnson somewhere says, in allusion to the great 


wall of China, that the grandson of a man who has seen |turned round to see whether he was listening to them. 


it has some reason to be proud of the circumstance. 


This, I think, is an exaggeration no less oriental than|called the Burg, where the Ridotto balls are held. The 
the object to which it refers; and the remark might, per- }large room, which was splendidly lighted, was encircled 
haps, with more justice be applied to great men and|by a gallery leading to the supper rooms. Round the 
memorable events. For my own part, I must confess I} principal room was seated an elegant assemblage of la- 
am proud of having been at the Congress of Vienna; for | dies, some in dominos, and some in fancy dresses, while 
though I had not the honour of being acquainted with} bands of music, stationed at certain distances round the 
all the illustrious individuals who assisted at that memo-|circle, alternately performed waltzes and Polonaises. In 
rable assemblage, yet, if a recollection of their persons |the adjoining rooms some ¢f the company, who were 
prompts to an imitation of their characters and conduct, |dancing minuets with true German gravity, formed by 
it cannot be a matter of indifference even to have seen|no means the least comical part of the picture. 


them. 


The day after my arrival I went to pay my respects|an epitome of Europe, and the Ridotto might be said to 
to the Prince de Ligne, who readily condescended to be} be an epitome of Vienna. It is impossible to conceive 
my guide and instructer,whenever cireumstances brought |any thing more singular than this multitude, partly 


me near him. I was of course delighted at the oppor- 
tunity of being aided by his intelligence in observing the 


interesting picture I was now about to behold ; and T| accustomed to give suppers twice a week at her house in the Place 
was therefore the more sensible to the friendly reception Royal, to all the beaux esprits of the time. Scarron’s circumstances 
I experienced from him.—* You have come just at the | 4id not afford bad the means rd nares a hind liberally wong = 
: 9 on! a : ; | tertainment of her guests, and when the banquet happened to 
right moment,” said he. “ All Europe is here; and if! nore scanty than usual, her servant would whisper in her ear, 





dull groups, stepped up to his grandson, the Count de 
Clary, with whom I was at that moment speaking: “ I 
recollect,” said he, “once writing a letter to Jean Jacques 
Rousseau, which I commenced with these words: ‘ As I 
know you dislike both importuners and importunity,’ 
&c. There are some persons here to whom one might 
very aptly address such a hint; but they are so dull that 
they would not take it. Suppose we escape to society 
more congenial to our taste. Follow me; I will show you 
how to take leave @ la Francaise.” So saying, this ex- 
traordinary man, though then in his eightieth year, trip- 
ped out of the room as lightly as a page; and when 
seated im his carriage, laughed heartily at the boyish 
trick he had played, and the disappointment that would 
be experienced by some of the beaux parleurs when they 


About nine o’clock we reached the imperial palace, 


Vienna, as the prince had truly observed, now presented 


* Madame de Maintenon, when the wife of Scarron the poet, was 





you are fond of fetes and balls, you will have enough of | Encore une histoire, Madame, le roti nous manque.’” 


masked and partly unmasked, amidst which the rulers 
of mankind were seen, mingling in the crowd without 
any sort of distinction. “Observe,” said the prince, 
“that graceful and martial figure who is walking with 
Eugene Beauharnais: that is the Emperor Alexander, 
Yonder tall dignified looking man, on whose arm a fair 
Neapolitan is playfully hanging, is no less a personage 
than the King of Prussia. ‘The lively mask, who seems 
to put his majesty’s gravity somewhat to the test, is per. 
haps an empress, or perhaps a grisette. Beneath that 
Venitian habit, which but ill disguises the amiable affa. 
bility of the crowned Amphitryon, you see our emperor, 
the representative of the most paternal despotism that ever 
existed. Here is Maximilian, king of Bavaria, in whose 
open countenance you may read the expression of his ex. 
cellent heart. On the throne he does not forget his for. 
meer rank of colonel in the French service, and he enter. 
tains for his subjects the same paternal affection which 
he once cherished for each private of his regiment. Be. 
side him you see a little pale man, with an aquiline nose 
and fair hair: that is the King of Denmark, whose cheer 
ful manners and happy repartees enliven the royal par. 
ties. He is called the Lustig (or merry fellow) of the 
sovereign brigade. Judging from the simplicity of his 
manners, and the perfect happiness which his little king. 
dom enjoys, one would never imagine him to be the most 
absolute monarch in Europe. Such, nevertheless, is the 
fact; and in Denmark the royal carriage is preceded by 
an equerry armed with a loaded carabine, and the king, 
as he drives along, may, if he choose, order any of his 
subjects to be shot. That colossal figure, whose bulk is 
not diminished by the ample folds of his domino, is the 
King of Wirtemburg. Near him stands his son, the prince 
royal, whose attachment to Catherine, grand-dutchess of 
Oldenburg, detains him at the congress, where he shows 
himself more anxious to please the lady of his heart than 
intent on the arrangement of interests which will one day 
be his own. ‘Those two young men who have just passed 
us, are the prince royal of Bavaria, and his brother Prince 
Charles. The head of the latter may vie with that of the 
Antinons; and the taste of the other for literature and 
the fine arts, which he cultivates with success, promises 
to Bavaria an illustrious reign. This crowd of people, as 
various in dress as in appearance, who are buzzing about 
in every direction, are either reigning princes, archdukes, 
or dignitaries of different countries. With the exception 
of a few Englishmen, who are easily distinguishable by 
the richness of their dresses, I do not perceive a single 
individual who has not a title tacked to his name. But 
now I think I have sufficiently introduced you, so you 
may go and work your own way; always recollecting 
that in any case of difficulty I am at hand to pilot you.” 
The Prince de Ligne now left me, and as I sauntered 
through the rooms, I met numbers of persons with whom 
I had been acquainted in different parts of the world, from 
Naples to St. Petersburg, and from Stockholm to Con- 
stantinople. I felt, as if for the first time, all the fascina- 
tion of a masked ball. The music, the general incognito, 
the intrigues which it was calculated to favour, the unre- 
strained gaiety, and the whole combination of enchant- 
ments, had well nigh turned my head. I soon found 
myself amidst a group of friends, among whom were 
Zibini, Rouen, Bulgari, Borel, Cariati, and Rechberg. 
We agreed to sup together, in order to make arrange- 
ments for meeting each other every day during our stay 
in Vienna. My English friend Mr. Griffiths, who had 
been long searching for me in the crowd, joined us. He 
was also accompanied by, several friends; and after amus- 
ing ourselves for an hour or two, a party of about twenty. 
of us sat down to conclude the evening with a good sup- 
per. 
“How came you here? where have you been? what 
have you been doing since last we met ?”—were the ques- 
tions which all eagerly addressed to me; and I was equally. 
impatient to question my interrogators on what concerned 
them. One who had been only a lieutenant when I last 
saw him was now a general; another who had been at- 
tached to an embassy was now himself an ambassador. 
Most of them were adorned with the decorations they 
had won by their courage and talents; and amidst the 
effervescence of gaiety and champagne, some of them be- 
gan to relate their adventures. From what fell from 
them, I could easily perceive that they had all drawn @ 
prize from the wheel of fortune. Griffiths and I being 
anxious to hear their curious histories at a more conve- 
nient time and place, engaged them all, in turn, to visit 
the Jegerzeil. As Nature, dispenses her flowers on 
spring, it would seem that Fortune loves to bestow her 
favours on youth; for the oldest of my friends was not 
yet thirty. 
Zibini, about whom I felt most curiosity, was engaged 
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to breakfast with us next morning. Just as I had finished 
dressing, I saw him enter the court-yard in a brilliant 
uniform of the hussars of the imperial guard, which, 
with its gay colours and profusion of gold lace, admira- 
bly became his handsome little figure. On our return 
from a journey to the Crimea, we parted at Tulczim,— 
he to follow the Countess Potocka to St. Petersburg, and 
I to join the Duke de Richelieu at Odessa. Since then, 
to the time of my meeting him in Vienna, scarcely eight- 
een months had elapsed. When we parted, he had not 
entered the army; he was now a lieutenant-colonel, aide- 
de-camp to General Ozarowski, and decorated with seve- 
eral orders. “Yes,” said Zibini, on my expressing sur- 
prise and satisfaction at his altered cireumstances, “I am 
am not yet twenty-three years of age; but when Fortune 
determines to waft us into port, she fills the sails with a 
steady breeze, and is often quite indifferent to the age or 
even to the merit of her favourite. On my arrival at St. 
Petersburg, I found that lounging in drawing-rooms 
would lead neither to fame nor fortune. The army of- 
fered every chance, and I accordingly entered the ser- 
vice, uncommissioned, as a volunteer. My relationship 
to Adjutant-general Ozarowski procured me an ensigncy 
at the opening of the campaign. For every thing else I 
am indebted to mere accident.”— Not exactly to acci- 
dent, Zibini,” observed I, “ if I may judge of that cross of, 
St. George which you wear on your breast, and which, in 
Russia, I know is only conferred as the reward of the 
highest merit."—“Though,” replied he, “I received it 
from the hands of the emperor himself on the field of} 
battle, it is nevertheless a convincing proof of those un- 
foreseen chances to which I have just alluded. You shall 
hear how I got it. My general said tu me one morning, 
‘Zibini, take fifty cossachs and scour the adjacent coun- 
try; the enemy is retreating, and you will pick up a few 
stragglers.’ I mounted my horse, and followed by my 
men, proceeded along the high road, regarding the excur- 
sion merely as a matter of form. I was not more than a 
league from the camp, when one of the cossacks coming 
up to me, said, ‘Captain, do you not perceive something 
black concealed yonder among the reeds? It may be 
men or booty.’—‘Go and see,’ said I. Off he galloped, 
and in a few minutes he was in the midst of the marsh, 
cutting his way through the reeds, and exclaiming: ‘ Cap- 
tain! captain! it is artillery which the enemy has left 
behind him.’ 


“We hastened to the spot, where we found buried in 
the mud sixteen pieces of cannon, which the enemy no 
doubt hoped would escape our observation. I ordered 
my troop to dismount: the horses were harnessed to the 
carriages; and a few hours after I left the camp I re- 
turned master of a whole park of artillery. 


“ The emperor was not far off, and the general directed 
me to carry him the intelligence myself; attributing to 
me all the merit of a capture which was entirely the 
work of chance. Alexander having read the report, 
alighted from his horse, and taking my hand said, ‘ Cap- 
tain Zabini, I make youa major ;’ and unfastening his 
cross of St. George, he tied it to my button-hole. My 
subsequent prosperity has been the natural consequence 
of this event. I have received other decorations; and 
as if fortune had determined to overwhelm me with her 
bounty, I have won no less than five hundred thou- 
sand roubles at play.” I congratulated him on the ra- 
pid succession of good fortune he had experienced, and 
during breakfast he mentioned some other circumstances, 
which, though not in themselves interesting, served to 
confirm me in the opinion, that human. destiny is oftener 
than is generally supposed, the work of chance. 


“It is twelve o’clock,” said Zibini, as he rose from ta- 
ble; “and the pleasure of conversing with an old friend 
must not make me forget that a chapter of the order of| 
St. George is to be held to-day, and that the emperor af- 
terwards gives a dinner to the knights. As I am the last 
on whom the decoration has been conferred, I have cer- 
tain duties to perform, the honour of which I cannot fore- 
go for any consideration whatever. Farewell,” added he; 
“forgive my hasty departure; but I hope it is understood 
that we are to see each other every day as we did at Mos- 
cow, at Tulczim, and in the Crimea. We have only ex- 
changed the fraternity of arms for the fraternity of plea- 
sure, 


With these words he lightly sprung across his horse, 
which was waiting for him in the court-yard, and set off 
at a gallop, his elegant plume floating in the air like a 
comet’s tail. 





CHAPTER III. 


The Countess .von Fuchs—Sir John Sinclair—Mr. George Sinclair 
—Giand carousal at Vienna—The princesses 0 Courland— 
The Canoness Kinski—Prince of Hesse-Homburg—Count Woina 
—The Prince de Ligne—The Prince de Lambese—Count de 
Witt—Description of the Prater—General Tettenborn. 

I note down only my recollections: and it is no part 
of my plan to notice political events, which, however 
interesting and important, are now too well known and 
understood to require further detail. Besides, the right 
developement of such matters belongs properly to the 
province of history ; and my aim is merely to paint a 
few cabinet pictures, whose chief merit will be their 
accurate representation of reality. 

As soon as Zibini left me I went to pay a visit to the 
Countess von Fuchs, at her residence, the Wall-zeil, 
where I had left a circle of valued friends when | last 
quitted Vienna. The countess, as lovely and amiable 
as ever, received me with as much kindness as in 1808. 
I now found her surrounded by a family of beautiful 
children. She introduced me to ber sister, the Countess 
von Pletenberg, wife of the reigning count of that name. 
Here, as at the Ridotto, | was overwhelmed with ques- 
tions. I had to relate my adventures in Russia, my 
shipwreck in the Black Sea, the danger I had incurred 
during the plague at Constantinople; andin return | 
received short biographical accounts of some of my ac- 
quaintance, whom, I was happy to learn, fortune had 
not neglected. Nostitz, Tettenborn, Walmoden, and 
Hesse-Homburg, were now lieutenants general; Borel, 
Palhem, and Omteda, were ministers; and others, though 
less celebrated, had not been less favoured. ‘“ Your 
friend, Mr. Griffiths,” said the countess, ‘is still in 
Vienna. He is riveted here by links which are. not 
easily broken. But what has. become of the young 
Englishman, Mr. Sinclair, whose adventure with Bona- 
parte excited so much interest in Vienna?” ‘I have 
not seen him,” I replied, “since we parted here; but 
Lady Davy, whom I met last year at the palace of the 
Archbishop of Tarentum in Naples, informed me that 
he is now a member of the English house of commons, 
and a distinguished speaker on the opposition side.” 

Shortly before the battle of Jena Mr. George Sinclair, 
on his way to Vienna, was arrested by some French 
scouts, and conveyed to the head quarters of the French 
army. “Whence do you come! and where are you 
going ?” enquired Bonaparte, in that tone of voice 
which usually preceded a sentence of death. “I have 
come from the university of Jena,’ was the reply, “ and 
am proceeding to Vienna, where I shall find letters and 
orders from iny father.” “And who is your father?” 
“Sir John Sinclair.” “Sir John Sinclair? He who 
writes on agriculture ?”’ “ The same, sire.” Napoleon 
said something to General Duroc, and then continued 
his interrogatory in a somewhat milder tone. Mr. 
Sinclair, who was at this time scarcely eighteen years 
of age, joined to a prepossessing person a vast fund of 
information on geography and history, and was well 
acquainted with the genealogy of all the sovereign 
houses of Germany. His acquirements astonished 
Bonaparte ; who, after conversing with him for two 
hours, told Duroc to let him be escorted to the advanced 
posts, and allowed to continue his journey. This un- 
expected favour was the more flattering to Mr. Sinclair, 
inasmuch as he was indebted for it entirely to his own 
merit. 

Our conversation was broken off by the entrance of 
the princesses of Courland and the Canoness Kinski, 
who were accompanied by General Tettenborn. I was 
delighted at this accidental opportunity of again meet- 
ing the beautiful Dutchess de Sagan, and the lively and 
intelligent canoness, The conversation turned on the 
congress, and the foreigners who had come to Vienna 
to attend it, of whom some received praise, and others 
censure. 

The Prince of Hesse-Homburg and the young Count 
Woina were announced ; and they brought intelligence 
of the preparations that were making for a grand 
carousal, which was to take place in the imperial mews, 
and which they said would be one of the finest spectacles 
ever witnessed. All the engravings and descriptions 
of the celebrated carousals of the reign of Louis XIV. 
had been consulted, in order to give all possible éclat to 
the entertainment. The Countess Edmund Perigord, 
(before her marriage Princess of Courland,) who was 
one of twenty-four ladies appointed to preside at_the 
fete, observed that the dresses prepared for the occasion 
would surpass in mag .ificence all that was recorded of 
the luxury of the ladies of the court of the Grand Mo. 
narque. “1 really believe,” said she, “that we shall 
wear all the pearls and diamonds of Hungary, Bohemia, 


and Austria. Some of the ladies presidents have even 
put the ornaments of their relations under requisition ; 
and family jewels which have not seen the light for a 
century past, will be worn on this occasion.” f 

Next to the ladies,” said the young Count Woina, 
“ whose presence will of course form the principal at- 
traction, our superb horses will, I am sure, claim their 
share of admiration. Some of them will show their 
paces, and walk minuets as gracefully as court cavaliers.” 
While the count was describing the colours of the dif- 
ferent quadrilles, and quoting some of the devices 
adopted by the champions, Tettenborn drew me aside, 
observing, “ We have a great deal to say to each other, 
and this is not the proper place to eommence our com- 
munications. But meet me at three o’clock in the 
grand alley of the Prater, and we will go and dine to- 
gether at the Augarten. There we can converse with- 
out interruption.” 

The princesses having departed, escorted by ‘l'etten- 
born, the Countess vom Fuchs kindly invited me to 
spend my evenings at her house whenever I should not 
be otherwise engaged. After taking leave of her, I 
hastened to call on the Prince de Ligne, being anxious 
to avail myself of every moment he might be pleased to 
devote to me. 

It was rather late when I arrived, and I found the 
prince just stepping into his carriage, in company with 
the Prince de Lambése, who was so celebrated in the 
early part of the French revolution. ‘They were going 
to Schenbrun to see the son of Napoleon, and invited 
me to accompany them. This invitation, however, I 
was obliged to decline, as I could not have returned in 
time to keep my appointment with Tettenborn. “I 
shall. be there again to-morrow,” said the Prinee de 
Ligne, “and if you can go then I will announee you to 
Madame de Montesquiou; for you must know I per- 
form, ad honores, the duty of a grand chamberlain to 
the little duke, who was born.a king.” “ At what hour 
shall T wait upon you?” I enquired. ‘ At eleven,” 
said he, pressing my hand ; and we parted. 

As I was returning home to order my horse I met 
the Count de Witt, who turned and walked a short way 
with me. I expressed my surprise at the prodigious 
number of carriages which drove past us, alike in form 
and colour, some with two, and others with four horses, 
and all adorned with the imperial arms. “The Em- 
peror of Austria,” said the count, “ wishing that none 
of the sovereigns, or persons of their suite, should use 
any carriages but his, has ordered three hundred to be 
prepared all alike; and at every hour of the day and 
night they are at the service of our illustrious visiters.” 
As we were crossing the bridge of the Danube, General 
Ouwaroff took the count’s arm, upon whieh I bade him 
adieu, and soon after I was galloping on the Prater. 

Numbers of court carriages, vehicles of every de- 
scription, horsemen and pedestrians, diffused animation 
over one of the most charming spots of which any city 
can boast. No park or public promenade in Europe 
presents such a combination of attractions as the Prater. 
‘The numerous coffee-houses, to which the inhabitants 
of Vienna resort for recreation after the labours of the 
day, and the various amusements, suited to the taste of 
every age, present the aspect of a perpetual fair, 
held beneath the shade of beautiful plantations of 
trees. The luxury of all the different states adjacent 
to Austria seemis'collected in the wide alley of chestnut 
trees, which is ‘continually crowded with splendid 
equipages, and equestrians mounted on horses of every 
breed, displaying their horsemanship with trae Hun- 
garian skill. In a modest luoking phaeton the sovereign 
of these vast dominions drives his young and charming 
consort with as little ostentation as a humble trades- 
man ; while a hired cabriolet unceremoniously whisks 
past him, and is in its turn outstripped by a Bohemian 
magnat, or a Polish palatin driving four-in-hand. The 
variety of objects, the bustle and the gaiety which, 
though increased by the crowd of foreigners, was still 
tempered by German gravity, presented altogether an 
interesting and curious picture. It was a scene of 
Teniers, in a landscape of Ruysdall, and beneath a sky 
of Claude. At the extremity of the alley the majestic 
waves of the Danube heighten the magical effect of the 
picture ; and when ona fine spring evening the fumes ot 
Turkish coffee penetrate through the trees of the Lust- 
Haus, every sense is gratified, and one cannot help re- 
flecting, that while every thing cloys and wearies in 
the circle of artificial enjoyments, nature alone presents 
charms ever fresh and imperishable. 

From a reverie of this sort I was roused by the ap- 
pearance of my friend Tettenborn, who immediately 





introduced a very different train of ideas, “We must 
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make the best of our way to the Augarten,” said he, 
“where I have ordered dinner. It is a rare thing to 
get a good dinner from any of the Vienna restaurateurs; 
but I have some little influence among them, and Jann 
has promised me to do his best.” Our repast was 
indeed remarkable for quantity rather than quality. 
However, we had a good dessert ; and when the tekay 
was introduced Tettenborn commenced his story as 
follows :— 

“ Since I last saw you the incidents of my life have 
succeeded each other no less rapidly than the events 
which gave rise to them. You know that I accom- 
panied Prince Schwartzenberg on his embassy to France. 
I was in Paris at the time of the birth of the young 
King of Rome, and I was despatched as a courier to 
communicate the intelligence to the Emperor of Aus- 
tria.’” “I know it,” observed I; “and I recollect 
having seen it stated in the newspapers that you per- 
formed the journey (a distance of three hundred and 
twenty leagues) in four days and anda half.” “ That 
is easily accounted for,” replied he. “From -Paris to 
Strasburg I rode Prince Schwartzenberg’s race-horses ; 
and from the Austrian frontier to Vienna, Prince Joseph 
of Schwartzenberg ordered relays to be stationed for 
my accommodation. I need not enter into any detail of 
the gay life ] led in Paris after my return. France was 
then in the zenith of her prosperity and glory, and the 
Austrian embassy enjoyed the marked favour of the 
court. Fetes succeeded each other with no less spirit 
than they now do here. Amidst the universal revelry, 
I unfortunately neglected to balance my expenditure 
with my receipts. My creditors became impatient, 
and I soon found that the only means of extricating 
myself from embarrassment was to quit the scene of 
temptation. From the enchanting saloons of Paris I 
withdrew to the barracks of my regiment, then gar- 
risoned at Baden; and, in truth, if I had retired toa 
convent of the Trappistes, the transition could not have 
been greater. I had been for some time in this sort of 
expiatory quarantine, when the torch of war suddenly 
blazed over the whole continent of Europe. I deter- 
mined to take part in the general conflict, being heartily 
tired of a life so utterly at variance with all my former 
habits. At Baden I was quartered with Baron 
whom I had known from my boyhood, and who was a 
major in my regiment. He like myself perceived that 
there was but little chance of rapid promotion in the 
Austrian service. ‘Baron,’ said I to him one day, ‘ we 
have now a good opportunity to try our fortune. Sup- 





pose we enter the Russian army as partisans. The | France.”] 


service will not be hard ; we shall be well paid, and in 
all probability get rapidly advanced. Besides, I would 
a thousand times rather trust to fate than continue the 
life Lam leading here. I shall set off. What say you? 
Will you go with me?’ It often happens that one mo- 
ment in the course of life decides our future destiny. 
The baron declined the proposition, and I sat out 
alone. Alas! he often afterwards repented that he did 
not accompany me.” 

“No doubt,” interrupted I, “when the reports of 
your success were spread abroad, regret and disappoint- 
ment turned his brain. He lodged at the inn at which 
I put up at Gesth on my return from Constantinople, 
and he blew out his brains in a chamber adjoining 
mine.” “I deeply deplore his melancholy end,” said 
Tettenborn. “He was a sincere friend and a brave 
Officer, and had he followed my example, I doubt not 
that fortune would have been as favourable to him as 


tome. But we must float with the current if we wish : : 
to be carrie forward. On joining the Russian army I conclude this chapter, on one of the pictures of the day, 
and I am at your service. .I note down my ideas just 
- F Ses St as a . {as they occur, lest they should escape me. The extra- 
ee le, “manned bapa we See Hn ordinary events now passing in the world seem to in- 
spire me; and perhups a thought may arise in my mind 
which will be useful or amusing to somebody. I am 
was soon made a major-general, and you have probably {™0re of an observer than an actor in the busy scene that 
is passing around me, which I cannot help comparing 

- : iek.?? we 

capture Bonaparte’s military chest. A portion of its “Phage wmgeg og mug by a Age:-ph fe — es 
55 s, having 
occasion to refer to a book, he said— Have the goodness 
“ When Davoust evacuated Hamburg the command |;, hand me the volume on the third shelf.” I did not 
of that place devolved on me. I abolished many of tho exactly see which book he pointed to, and I hesitated 
severe regulations which the French marsha! thought it]. 9 moment. The prince immediately jumped out of 
necessary to introduce ; and the inhabitants, in token of bed, and holding by the cornice of the bookcase, reached 
their gratitude, presented me with the freedom of their |the book himself, and then lay down again. Observing 
; that I was not a little astonished at this feat of agility, he 
“Glory and rewards now crowded thick upon me.jsaid, “I was always active, and my activity has often 
I received the decorations of most of the military orders | been very useful tome. Of this I will tell you an in- 
of knighthood ; and the allied sovereigns, to crown the |stance. When I accompanied Catherine the Great in 
her journey to the Crimea, the imperial yacht doubled 


received orders to raise a regiment of Hanoverians. I 
mand ; and three months after my departure from Baden 
I was signing commissions for a rank equal to that 
which I had myself held in the Austrian service. I 


learned from the newspapers that I was lucky enough to 


contents fell to my lot by way of reward. 


city in a splendid gold box. 


liberality they had evinced towards me, have bestowed 


,|into Spain, were encountered by a party of patrol. 


Prince de Ligne I was informed that he had not yet 
risen. I was shown into the library, which he had con- 
verted into his bedchamber, and there I found him, sitting 


politeness of kings, yet I have always remarked that it 


revenues of which amount to forty thousand florins per 
annum. This accumulation of good fortune has of 
course released me from pecuniary difficulty, and my 
creditors have not been the last to rejoice at my suc- 
cess. I am now arcformed rake, and on the ‘point of 
being married. My intended bride is a lady to whom I 
have long been ardently attached; and though the 
dénouement of my romance may be somewhat abrupt, 
it will not, I hope, on that account prove the less 
happy.” 

“IT congratulate you, my dear Tettenborn,” said I; 
“ and all who know you will, I am sure, heartily rejoice 
at your happiness. When fortune smiles on men like 
you, one can scarcely help regarding it as a favour con- 
ferred on oneself.” 

We sat chatting together in this manner, without 
thinking how time flew, and it was nine o’clock before 
we reached the Carlenthur theatre, which we had 
agreed to visit that evening. The performance was 
Haydn's oratorio of the creation. ‘Tne house was 
splendidly lighted, and the boxes were hung with 
magnificent draperies. Several of the boxes were set 
aside for the sovereigns, and the rest were occupied by 
the corps diplomatique. As to the pit, it exhibited such 
a blaze of decorations, that it might have becn called a 
pit of knights, as the pit of the Erfurt theatre was called 
a pit of kings and princes. “It must not be inferred,” 
said Tettenborn, “that all these cordons are the just 
tewards of merit. Eminent distinctions are like the 
pyramids, only to be reached by two sorts of beings, 
reptiles and eagles.” 

We did not stay till the conclusion of the oratorio, 
though the performance exhibited all that perfection in 
which instrumental music is invariably executed at 
Vienna. -We concluded the evening by supping with 
the Countess von Fuchs, at whose house | found as- 
sembled a circle of friends, who had not suffered ab- 
sence to obliterate me from their recollection. 

{Count Las Cases, in his “ Journaiof the Life and 
Conversations of Napoleon at St. Helena,” recounts this 
further instance of the uncertainty of destiny :— 

“ Serrurier and the younger Hedouville, as Napoleon 
informed him, while proceeding together to emigrate 


Hedouville, by means of his youth and activity, escaped 
over the frontier, and thought himself lucky in being able 
to pass a miserable existence in Spain. Serrurier, com- 
pelled to fly back into the interior, and full of despair at 
the circumstance, became afterwards a marshal of 
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CHAPTER VI. 


Romantic anecdote of the Prince de Ligne and the Empress 
Catherine—Mad. de Stael—Visit to Schceenbrun—Description ot 
the castle and gardens—The Empress Maria Louisa—Mad. de 
Montesquiou—Napoleon's son, the young prince of Parma—Re- 
semblance between his portrait and that of Joseph 1I.—Isabey, 
the painter—The King of Wiriemberg, é&c. 


When I called to keep my appointment with the 


up in bed and writing ; for his active mind allowed not a 
moment to pass unoccupied. ‘“ You are very exact,” 
observed he, when he saw me enter; “and though you 
cannot say, with Louis XVIII., that punctuality is the 


is a quality which is always sure to please; therefore I 
advise you never to lose sight of it. Allow me only to 








of Iphigenia once stood. We were conversing about the 
probability of this fact, when Catherine pointing to the 
shore, said to me:—‘ Prince, I give you the disputed 
ground?” I immediately jumped into the sea, with my 
uniform on, and swam ashore to the promontory, from 
whence, having landed, I exclaimed: ‘ May it please 
your majesty, I take possession.’ That rock has since 
borne my name, and been my property. So much fora 
little agility!” While chatting in this way, he dressed 
himself, and when he put on his brilliant uniform of 
colonel of the trabans, adorned with half a dozen cordons, 
he said, “If illusion would once again hold her mirror 
before me, how gladly would I exchange all this finery 
for the plain uniform I wore when an ensign in my 
father’s regiment! To be sure I was but sixteen when 
I first put it on; and then I thought thirty a good old 
age. But every thing changes with timc ; .and now, at 
fourscore, I still think myself young. natured people, 
indeed, do not scruple to say I am too young ; but at all 
events I take care to prove that I am young enough. 
After all, few lives have been happier than mine; its 
smooth current has never been troubled by remorse, 
ambition, or envy. I have guided my bark as well as 
others have done; and until I fairly step into Charon’s 
boat, I shall think myself young, in spite of those who 
persist in declaring I am old.” All this was uttered in 
that tone of charming gaicty which characterised the 
Prince de Ligne, and of which those who did not know 
him can form no idea. , 


As we were going out we met a visiter, one of those 


pedantical people by whom he was frequently beset. The 
prince politely got rid of him, and then turning to me, 
said,—“ How I hate those men whose learning consists 
of words only! They are a sort of walking dictionaries, 
with nothing to recommend them but memory. The 
world is the best book after all.” We now set off for 
Schenbrun, in a carriage which appeared to be nearly 
~ “3 as its owner, though infinitely worse for wear 
than he. . 


The charm of the prince’s conversation was calculated 


to shorten distance, as well as to supply the deficiencies 
of a scanty dinner. We reached Schenbrun long before 
I thought we were near our journey’s end, for I had 
been amused by a thousand pleasant anccdotes. The 
prince described to me the enthusiasm which Madame 
de Stael excited when she visited Vienna in 1808. “ Im- 
mediately on her arrival,” said he, “ I went to pay my 
respects to her; and having enquired the cause of her 
journey to Vienna—‘ I am come,’ she replied, ‘to place 
my son at the engineer school (l’école de géenie.’) ‘He 
has been at the school of genius since his birth, madame, 
observed J. This little compliment quite won her heart, 
and she affected all the admiration for me which I really 
and sincerely felt for her. If, when she asked Bonaparte 
who was the greatest woman of the age, he had indulged 
her harmless vanity, and replied. *‘ You,’—instead of 
cburlishly saying she who had most children, I will 
venture to affirm that we should not now be driving to 
the castle of Scheenbrun for the object we have in view. 
It cannot be denied that Corinne, and her Genevese 
coteric, had no small share in Napoleon’s fall.” As he 
uttered these words, the carriage stopped at the castle 
gate. 


As we passed through the court yards, which are ex- 


ceedingly spacious, the prince pointed out to me the spot 
where a young political fanatic attempted to assassinate 
Napoleon about the time of the battle of Wagram. 
“Though such a crime,” said he, “can never be par- 
donable, yet one cannot but admire the cool courage 
with which that young man met death.” 


We soon reached the grand staircase of the palace, 


which is beautifully constructed. In the vestibule we 
were met by a French servant, still wearing the livery 
of Napoleon. He knew the Prince de Ligne, and im- 
mediately went to announce him to Madame de Mon- 
tesquiou. “We shall not have to wait long,” said the 
prince; “for, as I have already told you, I am a sort of 
Count de Segur at Schenbrun.” [The Count de Segur 
was grand master of the ceremonies at the court of the 
Tuileries.] Madame de Montesquiou soon made her 
appearance, and politely apologised for not being able to 
admit us at that moment. Young Napoleon, she said, 
was sitting to Isabey for a portrait, which was intended 
for the empress, his mother; and she knew that the ap- 
pearance of the Prince de Ligne, of whom he was par- 
ticularly fond, would immediately unsettle him. “ Will 
you, therefore,” added she, “ have the goodness to take a 
turn through the gardens, and I will get the sitting over 
as soon’as I can?” “ Most willingly,” replied the Prince 
de Ligne, “ for I wish to go over the castle and grounds 


on me the ostates of two convents in Westphalia, the/the Parthenon promontory, where, it is said, the temple! with my young relation, whom I have the honour to 
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present to you, madam. He, like many others, is of 
course curious to examine the residence of your inter- 
esting pupil.” “ As this gentleman is introduced by you, 
sir,’ said Madame de Montesquiou, “TI shall at all times 
be happy to receive him. Whenever you have seen all 
you wish, you may come in, without the ceremony of 
being announced.” 

“ Itwould have been well if I had waived that ceremony 
on my first visit here,” observed the prince, as soon as 
Madame de Montesquiou had left us; “for when the 
child was informed that the Marshal Prince de Ligne 
had come to see him, he exclaimed, ‘Is he one of the 
marshals who betrayed my papa? If he is he shall not 
come in.’ It was very difficult to convince him that 
there were other marshals besides French ones.” 

Hafing passed through a suite of spacious and elegantly 
furnished apartments, which, however, presented nothing 
very remarkable, we entered a little cabinet, the walls of 
which were adorned with drawings, executed by the 
different arch-dutchesses. ‘“ Here,” said the prince, 
“ Napoleon, during his abode at Schenbrun, used to re- 
tire for several hours every day, to read and write. It 
was in this cabinct that he first saw the portrait of 
Maria Louisa; and here he no doubt first conceived 
the project of forming the union which had so great an 
influence on his destiny.”’* f 

A staircase leads from this cabinet to the gardens, 
which are very well laid out. One of the principal or- 
naments is a beautiful pavilion, on the top of a little 
eminence. It was built by Maria Theresa, who gave it 
the name of La Gloriette. We visited the hot-houses, 
which are, perhaps, the. fiftest in. the world, and which 
contain all the botanical treasures of the universe. “ The 
emperor,” observed the Prince de Ligne, “ who is par- 
ticularly fond of the study of botany himself, cultivates 
these rare plants.” The menagerie, which we next ‘+- 
spected, is a large circular space, in the centre of which 
is a pavilion, forming the termination of the enclosures 
occupied by the various animals. Each species has a 
den and garden furnished with plants and trees analogous 
to those of the animals’ native climate. By this admi- 
rable plan, the animals enjoy a degree of freedom and 
comfort highly favourable to their health. As we were 
returning to the castle, the gardener drew our attention 
to a little enclosed plot of ground. “ That,” said he, “ is 
the Prince of Parma’s garden. There he amuses him. 
self in rearing flowers, which he every morning forms 
into bouquets for his mother and his maman-quiou, as 
he calls his governess.” 

We proceeded to the apartments of Madame de Mon- 
tesquiou, who received us with the ‘most lady-like polite- 
ness. As soon as we entered, the young prince jumped 
from the chair in which he was sitting, and ran to em- 
brace the Prince de Ligne. He was certainly the love- 
liest child imaginable. His brilliant complexion, his 
bright and intelligent eyes, his beautiful fair hair, falling 
in large curls over his shoulders—all rendered him an 
admirable subject for the elegant pencil of Isabey. He 
was dressed in a hussar uniform, and wore the star of 
the Legion of Honour. On the prince introducing me, 
bearing in mind Rousseau’s remark, that nobody likes 
to be questioned, and least of all children, I contented 
myself with stooping down to embrace him. He then 
ran into a corner of the apartment in quest of a little 
regiment of houlans made of wood, which the Archduke 
Charles had given him, and he made them maneuvre, 
while the marshal drew his sword and commanded the 
evolutions. 

Madame de Montesquiou, who, by her fondness for 
her interesting charge, well justified Napoleon’s choice, 
related several clever remarks made by the child, which 
were calculated to confirm the idea that talent is here- 
ditary. “A striking instance of his presence of mind,” 
said she, “ occurred yesterday, when Commodore 7 
who accompanied the emperor to Elba, came to visit us. 
‘Are ‘you not glad,’ said I, presenting the commodore, 
‘to see this gentleman, who left your papa only the 
other day ?? ‘O yes,’ he replied, ‘I am very happy to 
see him; but,’ laying his finger on his lip, ‘ I must not 
say so.’ ‘* Your papa,’ said the commodore, taking him 
in his arms, ‘desired me to embrace you.’ The child, 
who happened to have a toy in his hand, threw it down 
on the ground and broke it. Then bursting into tears 
he exclaimed,‘ Poor papa!’ What was passing in his 








~* “On the 10th of May, at nine in the evening, some howitzer 
shel!s were fired into the city of Vienna. The young Archdutchess 
Maria Louisa was then lying ill in the palace. As soon as this 
Circumstance was made known the firing was directed on another 
point, and the palace was respected. How capricious are the 
Sports of fortune! Could Maria Louisa have foreseen that the 
hands which then made Vienna tremble would shor.Jy place a 
¢rowa on her head.— Memorial de St. Helene. 





mind at that moment ?” added Madame de Montesquiou. 
“ Doubtless the same train of ideas which suggested the 
resistance he evinced when about to be removed from the 
Tuileries. He exclaimed that his father was betrayed, 
and that he would not quit the palace. He held by the 
curtains and clung to the furniture, saying it was his 
father’s house, and he would not leave it. I was obliged 
to exert all my authority in order te get him away, and 
I succecded at last, only by promising to take him 
back again.” 

We stepped up to Isabey, who had nearly finished 
the portrait. The likeness was striking, and the picture 
possessed all the grace which characterises the works of, 
that distinguished artist. It was this same miniature 
which Isabey presented to Napoleon on his return from 
Elba in 1815. “What particularly interests me in this 
portrait,” observed the Prince de Ligne, “is its remarkable 
resemblance to that of Joseph II. when a boy. I should 
like to compare it with the portrait of Joseph, which was 
presented to me by Maria Theresa. ‘This similarity, 
though mercly a matter of accident, nevertheless affords 
a happy presage for the future.” He then paid some 
well-merited compliments to the artist. “ I have come to 
Vienna,” said Isabey, “in the hope of painting all the 
celebrated personages who are here, and I ought to have 
commenced with you.” “ Why certainly,” replied the 
prince, “in my rank of seniority.” ‘ Not so,” resumed 
Isabey, “ but as the model of all that is illustrious in the 
present age.” 

The Empress Maria Louisa was now announced, and 
we made our obeisance and withdrew, leaving Isabey, 
who wished to show her the portrait. 

“ Ah! said the prince, as we drove homewards, “ when 

Napoleon received at Schenbrun the submission of the 
city of Vienna, and when, after the memorable battle of 
Wagram, he reviewed his victorious troops in those vast 
court yards, he little foresaw that in that very castle, the 
son of the conqueror and the daughter of the conquered 
would be kept as hostages by the sovereign whose desti- 
ny was then at his disposal. How extraordinary is the 
fall of that man! But the other day, the title of king was 
too humble for him. His ambition was like that of Alex- 
ander when he wished to be Jupiter. In the course of| 
my long life I have seen many remarkable instances of 
good fortune and adversity, but none comparable with 
that which now rivets the attention of the world. Ifthe 
reflections suggested by all that we have seen and felt 
were always present to our minds, how wise we should 
be!” I could not help asking him how it happened that, 
during so long a serics of different wars, his. military 
talents and ‘experience had not been called into active 
exercise. “Ah!” replied he with a sigh, “I died with 
Joseph II.”— Rather say like him than with him, prince, 
for Europe proclaims him immortal.”—“ His is the im- 
mortality of genius; but mine, if I be doomed to any, 
will be like that of the sybil, merely the endurance of 
age.” 
a we were crossing the glacis between the suburbs 
and the city, we saw a large open carriage occupied by 
a gentleman of most voluminous bulk. “Stop,” said the 
prince, “let us make our obeisance. This is another 
king, by the grace of God and Robinson Crusoe.” It 
was his majesty the king of Wirtemburg. 


—>— 
CHAPTER V. 


Party given by Princess Bagration—Drawiag of a lottery after the 
manner of Louis X1V.'s court—The Grand-duke Constantine— 
The Emperor Alexander—Piincess Maria Esterhazy—Count 
Capo d Istria—Princess Wolkonsky—Princess Helena Suwaroff— 
Prince Ypsilanti—Prince de Ligne—General Ouwaroff—Count 
de Witt, &c. 

The most agreeable of all illusions to some persons is the 
hope of being an object of attention after they have ceased 
to live. The wish to possess this shadow of glory is not 
unreasonable, and it frequently operates as a stimulus to 
all that is great and honourable. It leads to brilliant 
achievements in war, to the erection of great edifices, and 
to. the production of works of imagination and science. 
In the same manner the desire of attaining a rapid, and, 
as it were, spontaneous advancement in the world, in- 
spires those bold projects, which fortune is often pleased 
to crown with success. Chance not unffequently ar- 
ranges things for the best. 

Being informed one morning that a gentleman wished 
to speak with me, I desired that he might be shown up; 
and a. young man of pleasing exterior was ushered in. 
Presenting to me a letter, he said, “I bring this, sir, 
from Monsieur Roy, with whom you dined some time 
ago at the house of M. de Bondy, the prefect of Lyons.” 
I requested my visiter to sit down, and I broke open the 


letter, in which, after a few compliments, the writer sta- 
ted that, hearing I was at Vienna, he took the liberty of 
requesting I would interest myself in behalf of the bear- 
er, M. Castaing, with the view of procuring him a place. 
“ Judging from the date of this letter,” said I, addressing 
the young man, “it must be some time since you left 
Lyons.”—“T'did not take the most speedy mode of travel- 
ling, sir, for I came all the way on foot.”—“Really! it 
must have required some courage to undertake such a 
journey, especially for the purpose of bringing me a letter 
from a person whom I never saw but once, and that about 
ayearago. You certainly deserve to obtain what you 
want: yet I am sorry to say I can give you but little 
hope. If you had come to the congress to claim a king- 
dom, a province, or a good indemnity, you might have 
some chance of success; but to get a place for a French- 
man in the Austrian states isno such easy matter. There 
are many obstacles in the way.”—“ I have served in the 
guard of honour, and am capable of filling the situation 
of secretary, or any other post civil or military."—* You 
are exceedingly accommodating. But let me have a few 
days to think about it, and I will see what I can do.”— 
He then gave me his address, and bade me good morn- 
ing, leaving me strongly impressed with the idea that he 
had performed his intrepid journey in vain. 

I had a few friends to dine with me that day, and our 
conversation happened to turn on those sudden resolu- 
tions by which the fate of a man’s life is frequently de- 
cided. Of this,Generals Tetteuborn, Zibini, Nostitz, and 
various others, were quoted as examples. “I know an 
instance of headlong enterprise,” said I, “not less re- 
markable than any that have been mentioned; though I 
doubt whether it will be attended by any successful re- 
sult.” I then related M. Castaing’s visit to me, his eco- 
nomical journey, and its object. One of the party, Ge- 
neral Count de Witt, having listened to the story with 
some degree of interest, said, “Since 'this young man 
has served in the guard of honour, he can, of course, ride 
on horseback. Send him to me to-morrow morning.” 
M. Castaing happened to please the general, and he made 
him his secretary. He came to tell me of his good for- 
tune, and stayed to dine with me. That same evening 
he went to the theatre of Leopoldstadt, where he was ar- 
rested, (the police of Vienna being at that time very strict 
with regard to foreigners,) and thrown into prison. On 
his examination next day, he referred to his new patron, 
Count de Witt, who was in the suite of the Emperor of 
Russia; and the general bearing testimony in his favour, 
he was liberated. But for this circumstance he would, 
not being provided with a passport, have been conducted 
as a vagabond beyond the Austrian frontier. 

Count de Witt, only son of the Countess Potocka, by 
her first husband, General Count de Witt, is a descendant 
of the grand pensionary of Holland. His military career 
has been no less rapid than brilliant. He became a colo- 
nel at sixteen, and at eighteen obtained the command of 
one of the finest regiments in Europe (the empress’s cui- 
rassiers.) In the year 1812, in the short space of six weeks, 
he raised and equipped on his mother’s estates four Cos- 
sack regiments, which he presented to the Emperor 
Alexander in the Russian campaign. -On the conclusion 
of peace the emperor created him a lieutenant-general, 
and gave him the superintendence of the military colo- 
nies in the south of Russia. Count de Witt commanded 
the army of reserve in the campaign of 1828 against the 
Turks, which concluded with the taking of Varna. 

I have since learnt from the Abbé de Chalenton, tutor 
to the Messieurs de Polignac, that M. Castaing havi 
accompanied the Count de Witt to Russia, married at 
Tulezin a young lady of good family, who brought him a 
fortune of two thousand Dutch ducats perannum. Three 
years afterwards he returned to Lyons in somewhat bet. 
ter style than he left it. 

I went with Count de Witt, and the other friends whe 
dined with me, to an evening party given by the Prin- 
cess Bagration, the wife of the field-marshal of that name. 
The princess might be said to do the honours of recep- 
tion to her countrymen at Vienna, With a cultivated 
"education she unites that amiability of manner for which 
the Russian ladies are so remarkable. Her short sight 
gives her an air of timidity and hesitation, which height- 
ens, rather than diminishes, her beauty. Her counte- 
nance is full of sweetness and sensibility; and when she 
speaks on any stbject that interests her, the smile that 
plays on her lips discloses a matchless set of teeth. I did 
not know her much; but it is impossible to see her without 
feeling convinced that the amiable qualities of her mind 
are no way inferior to the charms of her person. In all 
that regards elegance of manner, she had at that time 
but few rivals in the drawing-rooms of St. Peterskurg. 





Among the company were several sovereigns and a 
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multitude of distinguished foreigners. One of the even- 
ing’s entertainments consisted of the drawing of a lottery 
—the revival of a favourite amusement of the gallant 
court of Louis XIV., where it is said to have been intro- 
duced for Mdlle. de la Valiere. Each of the sovereigns 
sent to the Princess Bagration one or more presents, 
which being drawn as prizes by a few fortunate gentle- 
man, were by them presented in token of their homage to 
some of the indies of the company. These lotteries were 
much in vogue at the Vienna parties during the congress. 
At Princess Bagration’s the Grand-duke Constantine won 
two porcelain vases, which the King of Prussia had or- 
dered from his manufactory at Berlin, and he presented 
them to his fair hostess. The Emperor Alexander's prize 
was a box of mosaic work, which he begged the Prin- 
cess Maria Esterhazy to accept. Count Capo d’Istria 
won a casket adorned with steel ornaments, which he 
gave to Princess Wolkonsky ; and various minor prizes 
were drawn, all of which were mutually satisfactory both 
to givers and receivers. 

The drawing room was so crowded with company 
that I did not perceive Prince Ypsilanti until he advanced 
to receive a sable pelerine, which was his prize in the 
lottery, and which he presented to Princess Helena Su- 
waroff. { speedily took an opportunity of paying my 
devoirs to them both; and we were all overjoyed at a 
meeting which revived a thousand agreeable recollections 
of St. Petersburg. When | had last seen Ypsilanti, five 
years previously, he was only a cornet in the guards: he 
was now a major-general, brilliantly decorated with or- 
ders, but wanting an arm, which he lost at the battle of 
Bautzen.~ As to Princess Helena, she was just as I had 
left her at St. Petersburg—well deserving the surname 
of fair aud good, by which she was distinguished by all 
who visited the house of her father, the grand chamber- 
lain Narishken, where she officiated as mistress. 

The company withdrew to an adjoining drawing-room, 
to witness the performance of a young French actress, 
recently arrived from Paris, and who was patronised by 
the Princess Bagration. “We have a great deal to talk 
over,” said Princess Helena: “suppose you both come 
and breakfast with me to-morrow at twelve, and we can 
then conyerse at leisure; in the meanwhile, let us follow 
the crowd.” We accordingly entered the room in which 
Madile. Lombard was to exhibit. 

This young lady, who was a pupil of Talma, recited 
with considerable effect some passages from Zaire; and 
she was particularly happy in the fine scene of the dream 
of Athalie. Her performance consequently elicited con- 
siderable approbation; and I dare say few theatrical dé- 
butantes ever had the honour of appearing before so dis- 
tinguished an audience. Madlle. Lombard has since 
married Count Fries, principal of the banking-house of 
that name at Vienna. 

When the sovereigns had retired, music and dancing 
commenced, after which there was an elegant supper. 
In short, the whole evening, like all those I spent at Vi- 
enna, was an uninterrupted scene of gaiety and pleasure. 

Next morning, before the hour of my engagement 
with Princess Helena, I went to call on the Prince de 
Ligne, whom I found, according to custom, writing in 
bed, with a little desk before him, and surrounded by 
ramparts of books, The conversation of the Prince de 
Ligne was marked by all the elegance of the old French 
school of high life. No man could tell a story more 
gracefully ; and this happy endowment was combined 
with manners the most dignified and agreeable. But 
his strongest claim to admiration and respect was the 
fact, that during his long and adventurous life, he had pre- 
served unshaken integrity of principle and spotless hon- 
our. “TI have just received a letter,” said I, “ from Prince 
Sherebatoff, who informs me that he is about to leave 
Moscow on a yisit to Vienna,”—* I am sorry to hear it,” 
observed the Prince de Ligne; *he is a man whom I 
highly esteem; but I cannot say I wish to see him, since 
his presence will revive in my mind a thousand painful 
recollections of a friend whose loss I yet deplore.” “ You 
of course allude to M. de Saxe?” said I—* I do,” he re. 
plied. “Alas! that fatal duel deprived me of a valued 
friend, and embittered all the pleasures I had enjoyed at 
‘Feplitz. In figure and features, Saxe bore a resemblance 
to his royal ancestor, while he inherited no small share of 
the courage and sang froid of the great Marshal de Saxe. 
After receiving his death wound in the unfortunate duel, 
he placed his hand on his heart and exclaimed, ‘J am 
dead,’ Then immediately firing at his adversary, whom 
he very narrowly missed, he fell and expired. His death 


may be regarded as the history of his life. The picture’ 


‘can never ‘be effaced from my memory ; though time has: 
had its effect in soothing the grief, which, however, the 
sight of Sherebatoff will not fail to revive.” 





After endeavouring to divert away this melancholy 
train of refiection, I 10se to take my leave, for it was now 
near twelve o’clock. “Call on me to-morrow early,” 
said he, “and we will go and dine together at my Glori- 
ette, on the Kalemberg.” A hill near Vienna, where the 
Prince de Ligne’s summer residence was situated. 


Princess Helena’s breakfast was delightful. The talent 
and amiable feeling which characterised this distinguished 
lady rendered her conversation peculiarly interesting, and 
every sentiment she uttered possessed the charm of 
coming sincerely from the heart. We talked over the 
news of St. Petersburg, and all that concerned the mutual 
friends whom we had left in that part of the world:—the 
hopeless, but still constant attachment of her brother Leon 
for the beautiful Maria Antonio Narishken—Wielhor- 
sky’s second marrige with Madlle. de Byron—the bons 
mols of Prince Galitzin—the severity of the Grand-duke 
Constantine—and the humorous sallies of her father, the 
grand chamberlain Narishken. One story succeeded 
another so rapidly, that I almost fancied myself again on 
the banks of the Neva. 


Next came Prince Ypsilanti’s turn to speak ; and I ob- 
served that he had lost none of that exalted enthusiasm for 
which he was always remarkable from his early youth. 
He had recently lost his father, the hospodar of Walla- 
chia, who, after effecting his escape from the mutes of 
the seraglio, sought an asylum with his family at the 
court of Alexander. Enjoying all the respect due to his 
birth and talents, he subsequently fixed his residence at 
Kioff, where he died, bequeathing to the prince, his son, 
the greater part of his immense fortune. The young 
prince was now crowned with well-earned military glory, 
and recent events had had the effect of stimulating his 
natural enthusiasm. It was obvious from all that fell 
from him that his hopes of future glory dwelt upon 
Greece, whose subjugation he deplored and longed to 
avenge.* I perceived that he was not a little encouraged 
in his dreams of liberty by Princess Helena, who, in 
common with most of the Russian nobility, cherished a 
hope which has been transmitted from generation to 
generation as a philanthropic and pious inheritance. 
“The period is at hand,” said Ypsilanti. ‘I am called 
upon from all sides. I have received addresses from the 
islands of the Archipelago, from the two principalities, 
and from yet higher quarters. Mine shall be the blood 
that is wanting to fill up the measure.”—“ And why de- 
lay ?”” said the princess. “Could you wish for higher 
glory than to be, at three and twenty, the regenerator of 
an oppressed people? The present may be called the 
era of youth, which now outstrips mature age. Think 
how Alexander wept at the tomb of Achilles, and _re- 
gretted, at his age, having achieved nothing so great. Is 
there any thing comparable to the independence of 
Greece ?” 


I, in my turn, began to participate in the inspiration ; 
and the words Athens, Sparta, Pericles, Leonidas, soon 
became the burden of our discourse. As to Ypsilanti, 
his countenance was the presage of the emancipation of 
his country. Greece was on the point of being liberated, 
—when, to our surprise, General Ouwaroff entered unex- 
pectedly, and without the formality of being announced. 
We then turned to subjects of a less lofty kind; for, 
though possessing many excellent qualities, the worthy 
aide-de-camp general was by no means remarkable 
either for conversational talent, or depth of information. 


The general talked about the regiments which the 
sovereigns had presented to each other, and the hand- 
some compliments that were interchanged by their ap- 
peaiing at reviews in the uniforms of their newly 
acquired colonelcies. In short, Ouwaroff contrived to 
substitute a lecture on military equipment for our dithy- 
rambic on Greek liberty. He entered into a minute 
comparison of the facings, shakos, and buttons of the 
different corps, and gave us a complete dissertation on 
the accoutrements of both man and horse. This sort of 
knowledge, which was Ouwaroft’s forte, was, at that time, 
a great recommendation in the eye cf the czar. I was by 
no means sorry when he was interrupted by the announce- 
ment that the princess’s carriage was ready, and it was 
proposed that we should take a drive to the Prater. There, 
in obedience to a custom borrowed from Italy, the 
higher classes in their carriages, and the common peo- 
ple on foot, repair every day at the same hour, bad wea- 
ther being the only interruption of this recreation. No 
such impediment prevailed, however, during the sitting 





* This estimable man, the brother of Demetrius Ypsilanti, was 
doomed to a melancholy fate. In politics misfortune often con- 
stitutes.crime. Ypsilanti expiated his unsuccessful enterprise by a 
long confinement in the dungeons of Montgatz, whence he was 


“liberated oply to die at Vienna. 





of the congress, and we had many delightful days in Vi. 
enna at the end of October. 


—=_ 


CHAPTER VI. 
A dgive on the Prater—Lord Steward—The Emperor Alexander— 

Dutchess o: Oldenburg—Prince Eugene Beauhainais—Prince 

Royal of Wirtemburg—sir Sidney Sinith—The Pacha of Widin 

—M. Luchesini—Prince Kos ky—Ozeroff, the Russian poet, 

It is the business of the historian to record the import. 
ant events which change empires, laws, and governments: 
mine is the lighter task of tracing those familiar pictures 
which are sure to interest when they bear a faithful re. 
semblance to reality. 

To an inhabitant of Vienna the Prater must possess, 
in a high degree, the charm of reviving pleasing r@eollec. 
tions. It must be the mirror of the past at every period 
of life, reflecting alike the diversions of childhood, the 
pleasures of youth, and the dreams of early love. Where 
else shall we find, in a great capital, a place so rich in 
the beauties of wild and cultivated nature ? 

The majestic forest which extends to the banks of the 
Danube is inhabited by deer, who, *portively bounding 
from place to place, animate the delicious solitude. 

How delightful is the picture, when the whole popula. 
tion of the city is seen assembled beneath the shade of the 
magnificent trees, or pursuing their various amusements 
on the grass, to which the Danube imparts constant fresh. 
ness and verdure ! 

It is a high treat to enter on a holiday one of the re. 
doubts which border the grand alley of the Prater. No. 
thing is more amusing than to see a minuet. danced in 
the style of ludicrous gravity, by a few stately couples, 
who, in spite of the interruptions they continually expe. 
rience from the surrounding bystanders, continue the 
dance with the most imperturbable solemnity, as though 
every step were a serious affair of conscience. The dull 
monotonous minuet is at length succeeded by the animat- 
ed and graceful waltz, and the couples frequently wheel 
round for an hour without stopping. At another part of 
the Prater a sort of carousal is got up, and some worthy 
citizen, seated on a wooden horse, adroitly carries off the 
ring, without losing his equilibrium in the saddle. Then 
there are abundance of swings, which are a favourite 
amusement in all countries, parties of itinerant actors, 
&e. 
Amidst this motley assemblage, a stranger cannot help 
being struck with the obvious comfort and prosperity of 
the population of Vienna. The familics of the trades peo- 
ple and artisans collected round the tables testify at once, 
by the expense in which they indulge, their own indus. 
try, and the light burdens imposed on them by the go- 
vernment. No quarreling or uproar disturbs.the tran- 
quillity of the multitude. Scarcely a voice is heard ; and 
this silence is not the effect of gloomy melancholy, but 
the result of a happy physical temperament, which in 
this country produces a dreaming of the senses, instead 
of the mental wandering so common in the more northern 
parts of Germany. jadkied 

On our arrival at the Prater we found an immense 
number of persons of distinction, some on horse back 
and some in carriages. Besides the numbers of carriages, 
which, as I have before mentioned, were provided for 
the use of the sovereigns and their suites, there was @ 
throng of equipages belonging to the different forcigners 
who had come to Vienna from all parts of Europe. Lord 
Steward, the English ambassador, drove four superb 
horses, which would have been the admiration of New- 
market. The Emperor Alexander and his interesting 
sister, the Dutchess of Oldenburg, were taking their air- 
ing in an elegant curricle: while Prince Eugene Beau- 
harnais on the one side, and the Prince Royal of Wir- 
temburg on the other, paid their court to the illustrious 
pair from very different motives.. In a large berline, 
richly emblazoned with armorial bearings, appeared Sir 
Sidney Smith. Next came the caléche of the Pacha of 
Widin, entangled in a file of hackney-coaches, and fol- 
lowed by the carriages of the archdukes, who, in all their 
amusements, adopted the rank of private individuals, 
availing themselves of the privileges of their illustrious 
rank only in the fulfilment of their duties. , 

The gay scene was enlivened by a variety of interesting 
costumes,—Oriental, Hungarian and Polish; and, above 
all, the becoming cap worn by the wives and daughters 
of the citizens of Vienna, resembling the Phrygian head 
dress, and displaying to the greatest advantage the fair 
hair and pretty features of the wearers, 

Bands of music, paid by the keepers of the different 
cofiee-houses, are stationed here and there, so that the 
Prater daily presents the aspect of a tranquil festival, 
where every one appears intent on present enjoyment, 
and free from al] anxiety for the future. 
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On leaving the promenade, Ypsilanti and | took leave {dian Schutz, after the more serious dramas which they 
of the princess, mutually expressing the pleasure we felt |had been planning during the morning. 
—>>— 


in renewing an acquaintarice which had been interrupted 
by five years’ separation. We went‘to dine at the Em- 


CHAPTER VII. 


press of Austria tavern, which was the rendezvous of the | garon Ompteda—State of Society in Vienna—Some distinguished 


foreigners who were not provided for by the court, or 
who chose to decline its ceremonious hospitality. 

We took our places ata table round which were already 
seated twenty individuals of different nations: for, in 
spite of the variety of interests, occupations, and ranks, 
all the foreigners who met at Vienna associated freely 
together. Accordingly, generals, diplomatists, and tra- 


vellers, were jumbled together at this banquet. Some | Usually spent their evenings there. ’ 
corner by the side of the Baron Ompteda, who, in conse- 


quence cf the fall of his sovereign, the King of Westphalia, 
had been left without any official character, and only took 
the part of a spectator at the great diplomatic sanhedrim. 
To a prepossessing gravity of manner, the baron joined 
much wit; and no one possessed better than himself the 
art of giving a ludicrous colouring to a portrait. He was 


were the high officers of despoiling monarchs, and others 
the advocates of monarchs despoiled. The first course of 
our dinner was murked by that silence which usually 
prevails among a party of persons who are strangers to 
each other, and a good band of music for a time supplied 
the place of conversation. 


characters—Romantic anegdote relative to Count and Countess 
Pletenberg. . 


The Prince Reuss was so impatient to go to the 


Countess Fuchs’s, that we left the theatre on his account 
before the end of the third act. 
Zeil we found yet but few persons assembled ; but by de- 
grees the drawing-room was filled with the persons who 


On our arrival at Woll- 


I took my seat in a 


sissies ennapte——-datemnlengnitesarenierenetne nevertheless a well-disposed man, and his epigrams were 


Vienna by the Grand-dutchess of Tuscany to consult with 
M. Oldini respecting the claims of Madame Bacchioci in 
the grand dutchy and the principality of Lucca. I had 


rather to be attributed to the turn of his mind than to 
any malignant impulses of his heart. 


The baron amused himself with passing under review 


formerly seen Luchesini, when very young, at his é 

poe oe A house in Paris; but the nek danas "that had |! Se ges a of our ees who geet rice 
«ae Paral ies _}and those who were successively coming in. “ oug 

ieee: geen De ie aggunntnse, a8 web de tk Sly sivene the city of Vienna,” said he, “ has undergone a siege, and 


stances, might well excuse me for not immediately recol- 
lecting him. 


has been occupied by the enemy since you were last in 
it, you will find that hardly any material changes have 


His father, the Marquis Luchesini, who was Prussian |oecurred. With the exception of the style of dress among 
ambassador to Napoleon, enjoyed in Paris all the con-|the lower orders, which has become more assimilated to 
sideration due to his high reputation as a man of talent | that of the higher classes of society, and in which respect 


and an able diplomatist. 


Hig son, to whom he gave a/alone any progress has been made in the improvements 


finished education, possessed, on his introduction into|of the age, every thing has remained in the same condi- 
life, every advantage calculated to recommend him. On |tion as formerly. The salons have not changed; and this 
his presentation at the new court of Tuscany, he obtained | one in particular has always been the rendezvous of the 
the marked favour of the then grand dutchess. He was | friends of the charming queen, whose subjects have never 
created chief equerry ; and it was whispered that love | complained of the kind of yoke she has imposed on them. 
contributed to render the destiny of the young favourite | You sce the proof of this in the eagerness of the crowds 


exceedingly enviable. 


I could easily perceive that the|who surround her. Here you will always meet with po- 


peculiar circumstances in which he was placed occasioned }Jiteness without dissimulation, candour without rough- 
a certain degree of reserve In his conversation with me: |negs, complaisance without flattery, and attentions with- 
and after a few enquiries respecting his family, who, he | out restraint. 


informed me, were still residing at their beautiful estate 


“ Foremost in the picture stands the good Count Fuchs, 


near Lucca, we exchanged our cards of address, and|the fortunate and undisturbed possessor of the treasure 
promised to see each other again. M. Luchesini under- | which every body envies him, as enthusiastic as ever of 
stood how to make his own conversational talent the |the militia institution, to which he owes his rank of ma- 
means of showing off the King of Prussia’s. He always) jor, and on which he says that the safety of the Austrian 


contrived to draw his majesty out, by introducing those monarchy depends. 


The Countess Laura, his wife, pos- 


topics on which he was calculated to shine; and above all, sessing a happy equality of humour, good hearted and 


he knew how to listen, which a fool never does. 


M. de | sincere, and the expression of whose infantine counte- 


Pinto once advised the king of Prussia to send M. Lu-|nance, heightened by the finest colours, seems as it were 


chesini on an embassy, because he was a clever man :—|the mirror of her excellent heart, comes next. 


She has 


“For that reason,” replied the king, “I shall keep him 


here.” 


The conversation of the dinner party gradually became 
more animated, and soon launched into all the noisy hi- 
larity of a table d’hote. Among the company was Prince 
Kos—ky, the ambassador from Russia to Turin, who had 
been ordered to the congress by his sovereign, for the 
purpose of facilitating the junction of the states of Genoa 
and Piedmont. He accompanied every glass of Tokay 
with a b0n mot or sarcastic allusion; and he related ya- 
rious anecdotes, the obvious truth of which renders it 
prudent not to repeat them evennow. Prince Kos—ky’s 
open and animated countenance bore an expression which 
was calculated to win confidence and esteem. He wasa 
favourite of the Emperor Alexander, whom he amused 
by his sallies, and he was on the best possible footing 
with every individual connected with the government 
and court of Russia, who found it convenient to wink at 
could not with safety check. 
Though he seemed tolerably indifferent to the horrors of 
exile, yet if he had spoken at St. Petersburg half as freely 
as he did at Vienna, he would, in all probability, have had 
the field-jeger and the kabit-ka at his door, ready to es- 
cort him to Siberia. He was afterwards appointed Rus- 
sian minister to the court of Stutgard. He lived some 
time in England; and in that serious country, where 
many things are made subjects of ridicule, the prince was 
caricatured. He seemed, however, to be pleased, rather 
than offended at the circumstance, probably conceiving 


freedoms which the 


that celebrity of any kind is desirable in England. 


The dinner being ended, our party broke up, and all 
set out in quest of amusement for the evening. Ypsilanti 


that enchanting turn of mind by which she can, without 
the use of compliment, show others to the best advantage. 
Then come Madame Kinski, the openness of whose 
countenance gives it a charm which it has long ceased 
to derive from bloom, the Princess of Courland, the beau- 
tiful Dutchess de Sagan, passionately fond of every thing 
heroic and grand, and her sister, the Countess Edmond, 
whose gestures, attitude, deportment, and tone of voice, 
all harmonise together in the most’ enchanting manner. 
We have also the Count Walmoden, now a field-marshal, 
and who, during the last campaign, has been so greatly 
instrumental to the capture of Bremen. In the month of 
February, 1814, he crossed the Rhine with the Anglo- 
German troops. A few days ago he was appointed 
member of the commission which is charged with the 
military organisation of Germany. Prosperity has not 
made a proud man of him; he has retained the same 
mild and unassuming manners. This may also be said 
of the Prince of Hesse Hombourg, who, though he has 
displayed the most brilliant valour, and unites to a ma- 
jestic form a very handsome face, temperates his noble 
and imposing manners by a tone of extreme kindness. 
He commanded the reserve at the battle of Leipsic, and 
distinguished himself among the Austrian generals by 
his military science and a well exercised coup d’@il. I 
see Nostitz and Borel coming in. It was in the arms of 
Nostitz that the Prince Ferdinand Louis of Prussia, 
whose aide-de-camp he was, expired. The prince having 
refused to surrender to a French quarter-master at the 
battle of Saalfeld, received his death-blow from him. 
Nostitz arrived on the spot immediately after. In 1808 
he made an unsuccessful attempt to enter the Austrian 
In Prussia he has been more fortunate. He 





was engaged at the Dutchess of Oldenburg’s, where the | service. 


celebrated Russian poet Ozeroff was to read the tragedy |has already attained the rank of a colonel, with a good 
of Demetrius. He accordingly left me, and I accompa-| prospect of further promotion. 


nied Prince Kos—ky to the Leopoldstadt theatre, whither 
the grave members of the co: 





“ Borel remains exactly as you have always known 


diplomatique frequently |him. He has as many friends as serene and 


repaired to unbend at the drollery of the admirable come- | goes on smoothly with the current of life. 


“ Do you see Prince Reuss seated by the side of Ma- 
dame Kinski? How much his manners are spoiled by a 
sort of affected sensibility, which he has contracted in I 
know not what antiquated’ Germanic.school! Not many 
days ago he wrote to a lady, who is not at this moment 
far off, ‘ Either your love, or my death.’ The former 
was not vouchsafed him, and he has taken good care not 
to give himself the latter. This ridiculous incident be- 
came known, and you may easily judge how sadly the 
sentimental prince was laughed at. He is ever attempting 
to place himself in a lofty sphere; but having no expe- 
rience in the world, he is unable to compare and judge 
for himself. He mistakes imagination for actual know- 
ledge, the desire of knowledge for actual erudition, and 
obstinacy for firmness of character. In short, his case 
affords proof that the possession of some talent does not 
always suffice to gain the good-will of society, when 
pains are not taken to conceal minor defects which must 
be obnoxious to it.” 

“ Pray explain to me, my dear baron, how it happens 
that in the midst of this brilliant and gay assemblage 
the Count and Countess Pletenberg bear an aspect of 
constraint so little in harmony with the appearance of 
others ?” 

“ Your late arrival at Vienna,” said Ompteda, “ can 
alone excuse your ignorance on that point. It is alto- 
gether a curious matter that you want me to explain to 
you, and might serve as a picture of manners from which 
an useful moral might be drawn. It is not many years 
since Pletenberg succeeded to the immense fortune of 
his uncle, the reigning count of that name. He became 
one of the richest, as he was one of the most elegant men 
in the monarchy. These advantages, with those of an 
extremely agreeable person, had engaged him in some 
brilliant adventures during his travels, the fame of which 
had preceded him at Vienna, and had raised his credit 
greatly among that class of ladies who attach more im- 
portance to the external appearance than to qualities of a 
more solid kind. It is by a false brilliancy that he has 
maintained during the whole period of his bachelor’s ca- 
reer that distinction which becomes fatal to women of 
weak minds, and often serves as a substitute for real 
merit. Hardly had he entered upon his twenty-fifth 
year when Durberg, his steward, whom he seldom saw on 
any other occasion than for the receipt of his rents, called 
one day, and sent in word to his master that he had to 
speak on business of the utmost importance. ‘ Well, 
Monsieur Durberg,’ said the count, on the steward’s be- 
ing admitted into his presence, ‘ is it for the purpose of 
preaching a new sermon about economy that you have 
requested to see me this morning?’—‘ Nothing of the 
kind, my lord; it is something of a different character, 
and of much greater consequence to your affairs. It is 
evident your lordship has forgotten the clause contained 
in your late uncle’s will, which enjoins you to marry, 
before you have completed the age of your majority, a 
young lady, the antiquity of whose noble descent is to 
be duly verified and attested; and that, failing to do so 
within the precise period specified, you forfeit the whole 
of the inheritance you hold from him by will. Now, as 
those who are to supersede you in this inheritance in 
the event of your failing to fulfil its conditions keep a 
vigilant eye on you, and will only remind you of your 
negligence when it is tou late to repair it, I have thought 
it my duty to impress on your recollection that the period 
is so fast approaching that not a single moment should be 
lost. Young ladies of the description required are not to 
be met with every day; nor when they are, is their con- 
sent to be obtained at once, or to be looked upon before- 
hand as a matter of certainty. Think of it seriously, my 
lord, for every thing you are possessed of is at stake.’— 
‘ As well as your stewardship, Mr. Durberg. I thank 
you for your advice, and you may rely that I will in- 
stantly set about what our common interest prescribes.’ 
“ The count in fact lost no time in making enquiries 
after young ladies possessing the necessary qualifications. 
All his friends were set to work; and after a few days’ 
search, they fixed upon Mademoiselle Adelaide. de Gal- 
lemberg, a young lady whose noble birth was fully at- 
tested for the required purpose. The decay of her pa- 
rents’ fortune made them sufficiently accessible to a pro- 
posal coming from such a quarter. The settlement of 
preliminaries did not therefore occupy much time}; after 
which the count repaired to Newstadt to pay his respects 
to his future spouse, who was still in a convent there for 
the completion of her education. You may easily con- 
ceive the feeling of a young girl of fifteen to whom it is 
intimated that she is to be immediately united to a hand- 
some young man, possessing an immense fortune, and 
sovereign power with it. e poor girl's imagination 





had been so worked upon by these thoughts, that she be- 
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came deeply enamoured with the count at the very first 
moment she.saw him. In spite of her extreme beauty, 
of which you may form an idea by what you now see, 
though she has attained her thirtieth year, and an ex- 
pression of melancholy is settled in her features, the 
count could not bring himself to look upon this union in 
any other light than one of mere compulsion and neces- 
sity. Soon after his marriage, therefore, he left his wife 
under the care of her governess, and the guidanee of her 
mother. 

“ Detesting a yoke imposed on him by circumstances, 
Pletenberg plunged with redoubled ardour into all kinds 
of dissipation. He gloried in his excesses ; and his un- 
feeling conduct towards his lovely wife became with him 
a subject of exultation. As for the poor young countess, 
loving her husband with all the force and sensibility of 
her age, she suffered without complaining, and only an- 
swered the consolations offered by those who surrounded 
her by shedding tears. Every domestic virtue, the most 
devoted attachment, and the utmost resignation, were 
called to aid, in hope of captivating by their demonstra- 
tion, that heart, of the possession of which she thought 
herself deserving. But it was all to no purpose; and 
rather than longer endure the wretchedness of beholding 
every day the man who made so cold a return to her af- 
fection, she solicited and obtained his permission, at the 
age of eighteen, to retire to one of his estates in Bohe- 
mia. She quitted Vienna, abandoning all its pleasures 
and delights, determined to bury in the most absolute 
solitude those charms which ought to have secured a 
much more happy and brilliant destiny. 

“ Misfortune operates in elevated minds as the storm 
does on the atmosphere, which it purifies. Opposing an 
irreproachable conduct to the insulting neglect with 
which she had been treated, and angelic virtues to the 
dissolute habits of her husband, she devoted herself to a 
life of picty and charitable exercises, which lasted during 
the many years that she spent in this solitude. 

“ The count plunged still more heedlessly into dissipa- 
tion upon ridding himself of the trifling restraint which 
had been imposed on his actions, and after satiating him- 
self with every enjoyment that the resources of Vienna 
could afford, he set out for other countries to seek fur 
new ones. Fourteen years elapsed in this state of things: 
at the end of that time Pletenberg became heartily tired 
of his dissipated life, and thought of his country and his 
wife. He proceeded to Bohemia, and once more beheld 
the object to which sacred vows had united him for ever. 
Ife found the countess still in her bloom. Time and re- 
flection had soothed her sorrows; and in the tranquil life 
she had led, her personal charms had preserved their 
primitive freshness. ‘The most extraordinary part of the 
story is, that Pletenberg now fell desperately in love 
with his wife. He became her most enthusiastic ad- 
mirer. But time had operated very differently on the 
countess from what he now wished it might have done. 
Her feelings of extreme tenderness were changed into 
hatred by the constant reflection of the worthless estima- 
tion in which they had been held. His debaucheries and 
his dissolute habits had been regularly reported to her 
by those who were desirous that they should produce on 
her their due impression. He therefore became an ob- 
ject of an aversion to her which nothing could alter. 
Every demonstration of repentance, affection, and siti- 
cerity, was now had recourse to by the count; but all to 
no purpose. She remained insensible to his entreaties, 
and treated with indifference the solicitations of her 
friends that she should consent to a reconciliation. 

“ The count urged a visit to Vienna, in the hope that 
on an occasion like the present, her mind might become 
more accessible to a change in his favour. In the tumult 
of festivity and dissipation he flattered himself that her 
heart would more easily open itself again to that feeling 
of affection which formerly it cherished. She consented 
to accompany him, and even, as you see, to take part 
with him in all the gaieties which now abound in this 
splendid capital. But she continues insensible to all the 
demonstrations of his affections, and seems to look upon 
their present fruitless ardour as a punishment of which 
he has no right to complain. The poor man has become 
an object of ridicule by the servility of his devotion. Al- 
ways sighing as at the age of eighteen, and as jealous as 
a sexagenarian, he never moves from her side. He is 
ever taking up her gloves, her handkerchief, and pressing 
them to his bosom in public. But all this only tends to 
increase the aversion he has raised. Proscribed from the 
nuptial bed, which he had so long disdained, he com- 
plains of this rigour in prose, and laments his fate in 
verse. In short, his enthusiasm has become so great, 
that if it continues for any length of time, his intellects 
must become affected by it. We may therefore expect 


to see one day in the count the case of a debauched hus- 
band, whose repentance has only begun when his vices 
have become unpardonable.” 

During the recital of this romantic story I could not 
help examining, with an intense interest, the person who 
was the principal subject of it, The excessive paleness 
of her countenance spread over it that melancholy and 
settled expression which is produced by long-wrought 
passions or sufferings. One would have supposed that 
La Harpe had been gazing on her when he made this 
verse : 

‘¢ Son regard triste et doux impiore la pitié.’’ 

“ You sec,” said Ompteda, in conclusion, “ the origin 
of that extreme paleness in the lady’s countenance which 
has so much attracted your notice. In her situation, 
there is something infinitely more natural in that settled 
melancholy her face evinces, than in a more animated 
expression.” Whilst he was concluding his remarks 
supper was announced. I contrived to sit next to him at 
table, in order to enjoy the pleasure of listening to his 
observations. His varied and picturesque sketches were 
the more interesting to me, as they related either to per- 
sons of my acquaintance, or to intimate friends. 


—<>— 


CHAPTER VIII. 

M. Novossilsoff, the Russian statesman—A flairs of Poland—Prince 
de Ligne s opinion of, and writings on, the Poles—Count Arthur 
Potocki. 

On the following day I met, at the house of the Prince 
de Ligne, M. Novossilsoff, a Russian statesman of some 
celebrity, who was held in high estimation by the Em- 
peror Alexander. He was at that time a member of the 
provisional government of Poland, and when I came in 
he was conversing with the prince on the affairs of that 
country. The subject was one of never-failing interest 
to me, for I have spent in Poland the finest days of my 
life; and the sentiments of attachment I have conceived 
for that unhappy land are of the most deep rooted kind. 
The conversation turned chiefly on the constitution 
which it was in contemplation to give to the Poles, and 
of which M. Novossilsoff was one of the framers. “ The 
Polish nation,” said the Russian statesman, “ had too 
long relied on the promises of a man to whom, after all, 
their independence was a matter of personal indiffer- 
ence.”—“ Their illusions were excusable enough,” an- 
swered the Prince de Ligne: “ there are no sacrifices of 
which nations do not easily conso1e themselves when 
they are called for by the prospect of such an achieve- 
ment.”—“ Generally speaking,” replicd M. Novossilsoff, 
“this would be perfectly justifiable; but the Poles are 
ever carrying back their thoughts to the brilliant times of 
their history, and they want their country to re-assume 
that proud attitude pe Pacman il it enjoyed under the 
Batoris, the Sigismonds, the Sobieskis, without one mo- 
ment thinking of the immense changes the political con- 
dition of Europe has since then undergone, and their 
peculiar geographical position, which makes it impossible 
that they should stand again on the same footing as for- 
merly. Poland is now linked to us, and must be content 
with the fate which is unavoidably reserved for her po- 
litical existence. If ever we allowed her to become com- 
pletely independent, she would make an Asiatic nation 
of us, and we are not disposed to recede.”—* Burke has 
said,” observed the prince, “ that the partition of Poland 
would be paid dearly for by its authors: he might have 
added that such might be the case with her defenders 
also; for Napoleon’s interference with her concerns has 
in no small degree contributed to the loss of his crown. I 
hope a better fate will be reserved for the Emperor Alex- 
ander ; but all must depend upon the adoption of suitable 
measures, and their security on a firm basis. A people 
who are proud of themselves may suffer themselves to be 
conquered, but will not bear to be humiliated. The force 
of arms may achieve their conquest; but it is only through 
a generous and just policy that they may be thoroughly 
subjugated.”—* You need not fens sae | any system of 
policy, my dear prince, of which the Poles will ever have 
reason to complain at our hands. If you read this manu- 
script, the margin of which is full of notes, written in the 
Emperor Alexander’s own hand, you will find how great 
is our desire to meet the wishes of the Polish nation. 
This is the constitution intended for them. It will enable 
you to judge whether the lofty sentiments which spring 
from the heart should not be taken as the guarantee of 
that monarch’s good intentions.* The institutions of 





* Alexander's subsequent crusade against liberal institutions has 
shown how far his ‘‘ lofty sentiments’? were to be taken as the 
guarantee of his good intentions. As to his Polish constitution, he 
merely meant it as an acknowledgment on his part that his Polish 





that country, hereby fixed upon a solid foundation, will 
become the means by which the peace of Europe may be 
ever maintained.”—“ If the bases of the edifice are pro. 
portioned to its weight, and of comparative solidity, they 
will, no doubt, prove durable; but if not, you may have 
to fear the vengeance of men who are driven to desperate 


means. I wish you had time to read the memoirs on 
Poland, which I wrote in 1788. You may perhaps think 
that what was written so long back is not exactly appli. 
cable to the present period. Nevertheless you would 
meet with much useful information in that work, and a 
great deal of coincidence between your thoughts and 
mine on some material points.” 

This interesting conversation was interrupted by the 
arrival of Count Arthur Potocki, a friend of the Prince 
de Ligne. ‘Though a Pole, and a well-known enthusiasti¢ 
wellwisher to his country, his presence put a stop to the 
comments of Monsicur de Novossilsoff, who hastily 
packed up his papers, and took leave of us. 

“ I come,” said Count Potocki, “to inform you that 
every thing is now in readiness for the intended carousal, 
which has been so long in preparation, and that the en. 
suing week has been fixed upon for its celebration. I 
bring you, prince, the tickets which the grand marshal 
‘Trautmansdorff has desired me to deliver to you; and I 
would recommend by all means that you should attend 
this spectacle, for it will doubtless be one of the most ex. 
traordinary of any witnessed in modern times.” 

The prince invited the count to come and dine with 
us at his refuge, as he called his country house on the 
Kalemberg. He was greatly attached to the Count Ar. 
thur, whom he familiarly called his Alcibiades, and who, 
in his turn, entertained 4 most sincere regard for his 
venerable friend. He declined the invitation, however, 
having had a previous engagement with the Princess 
Lubomirski, whom he was to attend to court, where a 
splendid assemblage of illustrious guests had been in. 
vited to witness the spectacle of living pictures which 
was to be directed by the eelebrated painter Isabey. In 
giving an account of the programme, the count told us 
that the picturesque scenes were to be followed by ro- 
mances, dramatically performed by the handsomest wo- 
men at court, among whom were to be the Dutchess of 
Sagan, the Princess Paul Esterhazy, and the Countess 
Zichi. He observed, that as the performances were not 
to commence before eight o’clock, we should be in time 
to attend after our return from the refuge, and he advised 
us not to neglect any opportunity offered for the enjoy- 
ment of the fetes, for the closing of the congress had al- 
ready been fixed for the 15th of December. After which 
he took his leave, and we set out on our intended pil- 
grimage. 

—<— 


CHAPTER IX. 

The Kalemberg—Prince de Ligne’s country house there—Prince 
Ypsilanti and the Greeks—Spot from which King Sobieski 
charged the army of the Grand Vizier, and saved Vienna—Prince 
de Ligne’s interesting conveisation. 

The Kalemberg is a hill in the immediate vicinity of 
Vienna, over which it commands an extensive prospect, 
and to which it presents a picturesque view. The Prince 
de Ligne had, since a long period, chosen a spot on it for 
his summer residence, and his house there became the 
abode of the muses, and the rendezvous of that sclect so- 


were an inexhaustible source of instruction and gratifica- 
tion. 

On our way thither our discourse turned upon Vienna: 
he spoke of that city in the most flattering terms. I fully 
concurred in all he said: nevertheless, I observed, that 
in order to appreciate the whole of its various resources, 
a better knowledge of the German language was neces- 
sary than the generality of foreigners possessed. With- 
out this requisite it would be difficult to judge exactly of 
the character and ways of those ranks of society which 
are not the less interesting for not being the highest, nor 
the least worthy of being known. Bacon once said toa 
young man who knew no language but his own, and 
was asking the chancellor’s advice as to the most ad- 
visable mode of proceeding on his travels, that it would 
be far more wise for him to go to school than to travel 
in foreign lands. ‘“ Bacon’s suggestion was no doubt a 
very excellent one,” observed the prince; “ but I wonder 
what Metastasio would have said to it ?—he who, after 
twenty years’ residence at Vienna, had only picked up 
twenty German words, which he used to say was quite 
enough to save his life in case of need. At all events, 
you will find the French language sufficiently known 
here by this time to serve most purposes. It is univer- 
sally understood in the upper ranks of society, and you 





subjects were not exactly placed on a level with his Muscovite 
slaves.— Translator. 
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ferences of the congress, and in drawing up all the official 
acts which are to be the fruits of the ministerial delibera- 
ions.” 

othe prince’s manner of treating every subject on which 
he spoke gave a certain turn to the merest trifles, that 
made them almost equally interesting with subjects of 
importance. He spoke of many of the distinguished per- 
sons of society, the sovereigns assembled there, their 
ministers and generals, and with that tact which was 
peculiar to him, pointed at the ridiculous bearings of his 
portraits, and forcibly described in a few words their 
reneral character. 

Ina little time we entered the court-yard of the prince’s 
country residence. It was a small building, remarkably 
neat and commodious in external appearance; and its 
actual owner might easily have realised the wish of So- 
crates, by filling it with guests who were his real friends. 
Over the portal of its outward entrance was cngraved 
this sentence : 


Quo res cumque cadunt, semper stat linea recta. 


“It would be deviating from the practice of all land- 
lords,” said the prince, on our entering the house, “ if I 
did not begin doing the honours by conducting you round 
the extent of my domain: but as my house and the pre- 
mises belonging to it are not more ample than the terri- 
tory prescribed to the president of the St. Marin republic, 
you need not apprehend much fatigue. Such as they are, 
however, it is here that I seek and find relaxation after 
the tumult of fetes, the fatigue of amusements, and the 
sliffaess of that restraint which, however inclined, we 
are more or less obliged to impose on ourselves in the 
presence of so many crowned heads and sovereign per- 
sonages. Here, in short, I can live for my own self.” 

When we had reached the extremity of the garden, he 
opened a door which led into a summer house constructed 
immediately over the Danube, and from which we had a 
complete view of the city of Vienna. “It is from that 
spot,” said he, “ that John Sobieski commenced his glo- 
rious attack at the head of his thirty thousand men 
against the grand vizier, Kara Mustapha, whom he de- 
feated through the irresistible impetuosity and bravery 
of his inferior numbers, thereby saving the Germanic 
empire. The military experience of that sovereign had 
so well exercised his coup d’wil, that after examining for 
a few moments from this ‘elevated position the disposi- 
tions of the Turkish army, he coolly observed to the 
generals who surrounded him, that they were badly 
made, and that Mustapha would infallibly be beaten. 


“The Polish cavalry which had come to the aid of 
the Germans had a very martial appearance. They 
were mounted on magnificent horses, bearing richly 
ornamented arms. The infantry, however, was in a 
very different cendition. -One regiment in particular 
was in so unprovided a state, that Prince Lubomirski 
advised the king not to permit its crossing the Danube 
before night, as its mean appearance was absolutely a 
national dishonour to the Poles. The king, however, 
was not to be swayed by any such consideration. 
‘Such as you sce those men,’ said he to Lubomirski, 
‘they are invincible. They have made u vow not to 
wear any clothes but those that they will take from the 
enemy’s back. During the whole of the last war they 
wore Turkish clothes.’ 

“Tt was cn ridding Leopold from his hitherto success- 
ful enemies, that the words applied by Pope Pius.V. to 
John of Austria, after the battle cf Lepantu, were 
transferred to John Sobieski: ‘ And there was a man 
sent by God, and his name was John.’ Austria has in 
more recent times chosen to forget, this sentence, ex. 
pressive of her gratitude: she has not scrupled to be- 
come instrumental to the overthrow of that nation who 
had saved her from a similar fate by their valour, and 
at the expense of their blood. It is in vain that Austria 
would say to those who would reproach her with this con- 
duct, that the service rendered by Sobieski was a mere re- 
turn made for a similar one, when Austria saved Poland 
from the grasp of the Swedes under the reign of Charles 
Gustavus. The Poles might, on similar grounds, have 
carried their claims to Austrian gratitude to periods still 
More remote, and to occurrences equally calling for it. 
When the founder of Austria, Count Haps‘urgh, found it 
necessary to shake off his dependence from the Emperor 
Henry If., the Poles came to his assistance, and great- 
ly contributed in placing his house in the rank of the 
most powerful sovereignties of Europe. The fact is, 
that the iniquitous partition in question can never be 
excused; and its promoter had no doubt in his mind 
the apology of La Fontaine, in the fable of the dog ear- 


At three o’clock we sat down to a dinner served out 
of provisions which the prince had caused to be put in 
the carriage on our leaving town. Never as long as | 
live shall my grateful memory lose the recollection of 
this charming repast. How bright the colours in which 
he portrayed the celebrated personages who, in his long 
worldly career, had honoured him with their friendship! 
The Empress Catherine, whom he called his “living 
glory ;” the Emperor Joseph II., his “visible provi- 
dence ;” Frederick II., his * immortality ;” were parti- 
cularly the subjects of his anecdotic sketches. He also 
related a variety of interesting particulars respecting 
the unfortunate Marie Antoinette. ‘ At my introduc- 
tion,” said he, “to the Count d’Artois, he assumed at 
first all the dignity of a king’s brother, but soon after 
treated me as if he had been my own. Some time after, 
at the camp of Moravia, I saw the king of Prussia. 
Frederick perceived at once that I was an admirer of 
great men, and shortly after I became his visiter at 
Berlin. On my son Charles’s marriage with a Polish 
lady, it was observed that, being on a footing of inti- 
mate friendship with the Empress Catherine, nothing 
became me so well as the crown of Poland, and I was 
naturalised a Pole in consequence. On my second arri- 
val in Russia, the empress took it into her head that 
she must go nowhere without my being at her elbow, 
and off we set on that long and extraordinary journey 
to the Crimea, the particulars of which would appear 
more fabulous than historical. Catherine knew my 
partiality for Iphiginias, and therefore presented me 
with the very piece of land on which had stood the tem- 
ple where Agamemnon’s daughter was priestess. | 
really believe, that what through the paternal friend- 
ship with which the Emperor Francis ]. honoured me, 
the maternal kindness which the great Maria Theresa 
always showed me, and the fraternal intimacy on which 
I stood with Joseph II., the confidence which the great 
Marshal de Loudon had placed in me, the intimate 
footing on which I stood in the private circles of the 
queen of France and the great empress of Russia, and, 
finally, the unrestrained intercourse I was long allowed 
to enjoy with Frederick of Prussia; I say, with so many 
sources of fruitful information and entertaining anec- 
dote at my disposal, I could now sit down and write 
some very interesting memoirs.” 


I listened with intense attention to all that he said. 
It seemed to me as if I was myself transported by turns 
to the scenes which he had witnessed, and to which the 
force of his imagination gave such a vivid colouring. 
He spoke of more recent times, and dwelt at some length 
on the period when the present emperor married his 
cousin-german, the daughter of the Archduke of Milan 
and of the Archdutchess Beatrix, the only remnant of 
that house of Est, which has been so extolled in Ariosto 
and Tasso. 

“That union was brought about by inclination 
alone,” said the prince: ‘ political motives had nothing 
to do with it. The young empress was brought up in 
the midst of calamities which add greatly to the inte- 
rest of-her situation. 'The sentiments of respect she in- 
spires are therefore mixed with feelings of sympathy.” 
He then alluded to the arrival of Madame de Stael at 
Vienna, where she came at that period for the purpose 
of participating in the festivities which were to be pro 
duced in celebration of the imperial marriage. “Her arri- 
val and her stay among us have formed a kind of cra; 
for, in certain circles of society, it is still usual to say, 
in reference to some particular fact or occurrence, 
‘When Madame de Stael was here.’ But admiration is 
not everlasting, however it may be sincere. We get 
used to the object which has excited it; and frequently 
that feeling is changed into something of a very opposite 
kind. Madame de Stael was too eager generally in her 
conversation ‘to produce effect by her wit. She mostly 
succeeded, however, in so doing, and nothing could be 
easier among the crowds of her admiring listeners. She 
discussed every subject with rare perspicacity. If ever 
she asked a question, still more seldom did she wait for 
an answer; and notwithstanding this violation of the 
common rules of conversation, and a dictatorial mode of 
delivering her sentiments, she was sure to bring over 
almost every opinion to a coincidence with her own. Her 
countenance, altogether, is far from being handsome : 
the form of her nose and the shape of her mouth are de- 
cidedly ugly ; but her eyes possess a brilliancy which 
almost enable them to express the elevated and distin- 
guished thoughts with which her fertile mind abounds. 
Sho kas preserved all the habits of youth, and all the 
coquetry of dress which. belongs to very young women. 





tying his master’s dinner.” 


person. She was in the habit of displaying them here 
chiefly by twisting in them a small branch of poplar, 
with three or four leaves on it, the motion of which 
produced a kind of rustling sound which she called tho 
obligato accompaniment to her words. She is very 
fond of society, from the notion she has acquired of the 
impression she produces on the minds of men ; but she 
does not willingly associate with women, whose conver- 
sation she thinks unsuitable to a mind like hers. She 
thinks herself in her proper sphere only when surround- 
ed by those of whose powers of appreciating her she 
entertains a high notion; and the more this circle is 
numerous the more her mind becomes exalted, and her 
eloquence is called forth. Celebrity has become neces- 
sary to her existence, but it has not led her to happi- 
ness; for she has long regretted her native land, from 
which she was proscribed by the man whom she called 
‘a Robespierre on horseback.’ It may therefore be said 
that it was her own cause she was endeavouring to pro- 
mote when she directed the whole power of her means 
to the overthrow of the man who was opposed to her re- 
turn to France. Shortly after she came here an anony- 
mous satire was circulated on the enthusiasm she had 
excited. Her Corinne was criticised in this production, 
and, I think, most inaptly ; for it is not in her literary 
works that she is vulnerable. That affectation of ap- 
pearing on a scene where she could display no talent, 
the salon being her only proper station,—that preten- 
sion of engrossing every attention and every thought,— 
that mutability in her opinions, so dangerous to those 
who thonght they could rely upon their consistency ; it 
is on these points that she ought to have been attacked. 
She was, however, greatly incensed that any one should 
presume to set up any doubts respecting her literary 
merits, on which, she thought, there could exist but 
one opinion.” 

As it was necessary that we should arrive at court 
precisely at the hour fixed for the commencement of the 
performances, we left this delightful retreat, which 
will, no doubt, become one day an historical subject. 
Shortly afierwards we repaired to the imperial palace. 

—<-—— 


CHAPTER X. 


Grand assembly at court—Living pictures—Dramatic romances— 
The Princess Esterhazy—The Ex-queen of Holland—Prince 
Leopold of Saxe Coburg'’s account of her—Diplomatic walizing 
—Grand supper at court. 

When we arrived at court, the suite of magnificent 
apartments were already crowded with company. The 
Count Arthur Potocki had, however, kept seats for us 
near those of the Princess Esterhazy and the Prince 
Leopold of Saxe Coburg. I entered into conversation 
with the princess, and the intended performances very 
naturally became the subject of our remarks. She said 
that although the living pictures were a novel exhibition 
in Vienna, they were not new to her; for some years 
previously, she gave a fete at Eisenstadt, one of her 
country seats, where they were executed for the first 
time. Her chapel master, Haydn, the celebrated com- 
poser, heightened the interest of the exhibition on that 
occasion, by performing on the organ some extempora- 
neous music of a strikingly appropriate character. I have 
known but few ladies whose conversation was as fasci- 
nating as that of the Princess Esterhazy, and whose 
manners were equally captivating. I became acquainted 
with the prince, her husband, many years previously, at 
the house of M. Reeamier in Paris, and I was on inti- 
mate terms with her son, Prince Paul; so that the con- 
versation soon turned on those two members of her fa- 
mily, for whom she entertained the most ardent affection. 
It was enough to speak of them in terms of admiration 
to obtain her esteem and friendship. 


The commencement of the performances was now an- 
nounced by all the lights being put out. After an appro- 
priate overture, executed by an orchestra composed only 
of harps and French horns, the curtain was-drawn, and 
presented a scene called the Spanish conversation. The 
second was the subject of a picture drawn by a young 
French artist, representing Louis XIV. at the feet of 
Madame de la Valiere. This scene was executed by the 
young Count Trautmansdorff and the beautiful Countess 
Zichi.* They were both of them possessed of superior 
attractions: and there was such an expression of emotion 
in the features of the count, and of innocence and alarm 
in that of the countess, that the illusion was rendered 


* While fancy balls are languishing for want of spirit in sustain- 
ing assumed characters, we would suggest for another winter the 
substitution of living pictures, which would furnish a rational and, 
in this country, novel mode of entertainment, and with a judicious 
choice eo would tend to mental gratification and improve- 
ment.— Ed, 
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complete. The third scene was taken from Le Gros’|and I confess that I detest those who are ever seeking aj the exquisite production of their gifted countryman, | 


picture, representing Hippolytus justifying himself to 
Theseus against the accusation of Phedra. 

The subjects of these pictures, represented by the 
most distinguished persons at court, with costumes so 
magnificent and appropriate, with shades and lights dis- 
posed in the most masterly manner by Isabey, necessa- 
rily excited great admiration. It is impossible, however, 
to judge of the species of magic effect produced, without 
having witnessed the exhibition. The immobility of the 
figures was maintained in a surprising manner; but 
there were attitudes so extremely fatiguing, that they 
could not be kept up for more than a few minutes, and 
the curtain dropped on them sooner than the spectators 
could have wished. 

The lights were now restored, and whilst the dramatic 
romances were being prepared, refreshments of ull kinds 
were served round to the audience. 

The first performance was the well known romance, 
Partant pour la Syrie, composed by the Queen Hortense.* 
It was executed by Mademoiselle Goubault, daughter of 
the Dutch minister Baron Goubault, who is now go- 
vernor of Brussels. Her voice was extremely melodious, 
and she sung the air with an exquisite expression ; 
whilst the young Count Scheufeld and the young Prin- 
cess Philipstadt expressed the meaning of the words 
through mimic action. They were seconded by a full 
chorus of both sexes, and the variety of grouping, the 
figures especially, during the marriage stanza, the per- 
fection of the chorus,—all produced an effect perfectly 
enthusiastic among the spectators. 

I was seated too far away from the Emperor Alexan- 
der to hear what he said to the Prince Eugene, who sat 
between hiin and his father-in-law, the king of Bavaria. 
But it was evident from the expression of the prince’s 
countenance that the emperor was paying a just tribute 
of praise to the merit of his sister’s composition. 

The second performance was that of Coupigni’s ro- 
mance, Le Troubadour qui chante et fait la guerre. It 
was executed by the Count Schenbor and Countess Ma- 
rassi.. The third was again a composition of the Ex- 
queen of Holland, Fais ce gue doit, advienne que pourra. 
It was as well sung and as well expressed as the others, 
by the young Prince Radzivil, and the Countess Za- 
moiska, the beautiful and accomplished daughter of 
Marshal Prince Czartorinsky. The author’s name was de- 
manded, and its announcement elicited loud and univer- 
sal applause. 

* Indeed,” observed the Prince de Ligne, “ Mademoi- 
selle Beauharnais wields a sceptre which will never break 
in her hands. She remains a queen by the grace of her 
own talents, after having ceased to be one by the grace 
of God. For my part, I most cordially add my applause 
to these traits of genius. I take pleasure in paying hom- 
age to fallen greatness, especially when persons in that 
situation have proved themselves so worthy of the high 
station to which circumstances had raised them.” 

“ T have seen so much of the Queen Hortense,” said 
Prince Leopold, “during my frequent visits to Paris, 
that I can bear full testimony to the truth of your re- 
mark, so far as it may apply to her. She was extremely 
young when suddenly transferred to a court resplendent 
with military glory. Her amiable disposition was not in 
the remotest manner affected by the brilliant turn of her 
prospects. Neither imperial pomp, nor regal honours, 
could produce any alteration in her, and she has always 
retained her modest and unaffected manners. Nor does 
the privation of all these honours appear to have occa- 
sioned any regret with her. Nature has gifted her with 
genius for the fine arts, which her superior education 
and the means at her command have fully developed. 
The prince has, therefore, very justly observed that she 
wields a sceptre of which nothing can deprive her. She 
sings most exquisitely, and plays delightfully on various 
instruments. She composes very prettily, and draws in 

eat perfection. No lady in Paris danced more grace- 
ully than she did. But what can never be forgotten by 
strangers who were in the habit of visiting Paris during 
the time of her greatness there, is the urbanity which 
both herself and her mother evinced toward those who 
had the honour»of becoming known to them. They 
seemed both of them as if desirous of smoothing the 
difficulty of position peculiar to many of us at the court 
of the Tuileries.” 

“TI admire,” said the Prince de Ligne, “the frank 
homage you pay, my dear prince, where it is justly due. 
I am fond of admiring where admiration is called for, 





* Dutchess. of St. Leu. The reader will find allusions to these 


motive for every demonstration of kindness, and who af- 
fect to doubt that amiable qualities can spring from na- 
tural impulses.” 

When the sovereigns quitted their seats the company 
repaired to the great ball room, where every thing had 
been prepared for dancing. I offered my arm to the 
Princess Esterhazy,* and she allowed me to remain by 
her the rest of the evening. 

All those who had figured in the representation had 
kept on their dramatic costumes, and as their number 
was considerable, they formed separate quadrilles among 
themselves, which added much variety and animation to 
the scene. These fetes, in which dancing was intro- 
duced, were frequently as useful to young diplomatists in 
the furtherance of political objects, as in giving an agree- 
able relaxation to their labours. All restraint was laid 
aside on such occasions, and politicians of a maturer age 
assembled in groupes in various parts of the room, dis- 
cussing grave subjects without reserve. The young 
waltzers would occasionally stop short near these groups, 
and, apparently occupied exclusively with their amuse- 
ment and their fair partners, would listen attentively to 
the conversations of the politicians. A word or sentence 
pronounced by any person of note, often served to govern 
diplomatic proceedings in a manner which puzzled many 
to discover how their thoughts or intentions could have 
been guessed at. 

The Emperor Alexander had opened the ball with the 
Empress of Austria, by a polonaise, a kind of dancing 
march with which the court balls are always begun. In 
an adjoining apartment several members of the corps 
diplomatique were seated gravely at the whist table; a 
recreation which seemed to have become indispensable 
to their ministerial labours. 

A magnificent supper was served up at twelve o’clock. 
The sovereigns sat down to the table which had been re- 
served for them, and the rest of the company took their 
seats at other tables without any observance of etiquette 
or distinction of ranks. These banquets were always 
magnificent and expensive. It was calculated that up to 
the occasion of which I am speaking, they had cost the 
emperor thirty millions of florins. But then the money 
spent in Vienna by the strangers, attracted either by 
business or curiosity, was estimated to amount to no less 
than a hundred thousand florins; and every one knows 
the means employed by Colbert to replenish the exhaust- 
ed coffers of his master. 

Soon after the sovereigns had withdrawn, dancing 
ceased, and every one went to seek in rest a new acces- 
sion of strength and spirits for pleasures long before 
marked out by the chain of amusements provided for 
each successive day. 


—<>—— 


CHAPTER XI. 

Neapolitan diplomatists and others—Mausoleum of the Arch- 
dutchess Christina—Facilities of meeting among the society at 
Vienna—Situation of the Neapolitan legation at the Congress— 
The Prater—Meeting with the Emperor Alexander and Prince 
Eugene. ; 

In the midst of storms I have heard men relate the 
events of time past, and I have lent an attentive ear to 
their narrations. Now, when in port, I love to call to 
mind anecdotes of the celebrated persons who have been 
my fellow passengers in the different voyages I have 
made on the great ocean of life. 

At a breakfast given by Prince Cariati, Murat’s minis. 
ter at the court of Austria, I found assembled the Dukes 
di Rocca Romana and Campo Chiaro, Messrs. Schinina 
and Griffiths, General Filangieri, and Count de Witt. 
The conversation turned on the fine arts, and the beau- 
iful monuments of architecture and sculpture which 
adorn the Austrian capital. Among the most remark- 
able were cited St. Stephen, the equestrian statue of] 
Joseph Ii., the tomb of Prince Eugene, &c. But Vienna 
was acknowledged to be richer in monuments of private 
affection than in those of public gratitude; and among 
the former was mentioned one, which was said to be pe- 
culiarly worthy the admiration of foreigners. This was 
the mausoleum erected by the Duke of Saxe Teschen to 
the memory of his consort, the Archdutchess Christina. 
As some of the party had not yet seen it, they proposed 
taking a view of it after breakfast; and, as I was curious 
to hear the opinion of these distinguished Italians on 





* The Princes Esterhazy, who are at the head of the Hungarian 
nobility, are among the richest noblemen of Europe. The family 
estates yield a revenue of more than two hundred thousand pounds 
sterling per annum. The beauty of the princess bere alluded to, 
is a theme of general comment in the highest circles; she adds to 





romances, for which there is no English word, in the Memoirs of 
Hortense.— Ed, 


offered my services as their cicerone. We accordingly 
repaired to the church of St. Augustin, where, in a small 
chapel erected for the purpose, stands Canova’s thousandth 
claim to immortality. 

Near the summit of a gray marble pyramid, twenty. 
eight feet high, an angel hovers, with a medallion, bear. 
ing the likeness of the lamented archdutchess. A lion 
sleeping on the steps of the mausoleum, guards its en. 
trance, while the Genius of Grief bends over the lion, in the 
attitude of profound melancholy. Virtue, who bears in an 
urn the ashes of the archdutchess, guides Innocence and 
Purity to the steps of the monument; while Charity, sup. 
porting an aged man, directs the steps of a weeping or. 
phan to the sanctuary of everlasting repose. The figures 
are the size of life, and exhibit the most masterly execu. 
tion. 

The contemplation of this monument excites a feeling 
of admiration and melancholy; a mingled emotion, 
which no language can adequately describe. The Duke 
di Rocca Romana, an enlightened connoisseur of art, 
made many judicious observations on it. After praising 
the perfect representation of the feebleness of age, in the 
figure of the old man; the chaste dignity of the figure 
of Charity ; the repose of the lion, &c., he added: “ But 
even the sun has its spots; and I cannot but condemn 
the spread wings of the Genius of Grief, which are so 
little in unison with the complete mental dejection ex. 
pressed in the attitude.” 

There is so much poetry in the language of educated 
Italians, and they possess such just and ready discrimi. 
nation in all that regards the fine arts, that in listening 
to the remarks of the duke and his friends, I saw a 
thousand beauties in this chef d’euvre, which had before 
escaped my attention, and 1 seemed to view it now fo 
the first time. 

There were in the church several other foreigners who 
like ourselves, had been attracted thither by curiosity 
The conversation soon became general, and only one 
sentiment prevailed, namely admiration. 

The habit of meeting each other every day in Vienna 
created among persons of different countries a sort of 
friendly feeling, which was both interesting and agree- 
able. Vienna is so small a city, and its places of public 
resort so numerous, that people no. sooner parted than 
they met again. Thus, in the space of a few days, an 
acquaintance was formed which would have required 
many months’ growth in another capital, and under other 
circumstances. 

Count de Witt, with whom I was engaged to dine at 
Princess Sapiegha’s, proposed that we should take.a tun 
on the Prater, before the hour appointed for dinner. As 
some of the gentlemen who had accompanied us to the 
church of St. Stephen were to stay only a few days in 
Vienna, they naturally wished to make the most of their 
time in seeing every thing that was remarkable in the 
Austrian capital. We accordingly left them to continue 
their excursions, while we mingled with the promenad- 
ers in the grand alley of the Prater, which every day at 
three o’clock was the resort of all the rank and beauty in 
Vienna. The Englishwomen were remarkable for costly 
dress, the fair Poles for elegance, and the German ladies 
for simplicity. 

On the way our conversation turned on the difficult 
situation of the Neapolitan legation at the congress. The 
count shrewdly analysed the characters of the persons 
composing it, and gave to each, individually, full credit 
for a‘fund of good faith, which deserved to be employed 
in a better cause. “I really pity,” said he, “ the peculiar 
position in which they stand among us. They are pre- 
sent at all the fetes and parties: for every body thinks it 
an indispensable mark of courtesy to send them invita- 
tions, which they conceive it to be their duty to accept. 
But they must be blessed with a good share of courage 
to enable them to endure the reserve with which they 
are treated: they seem to form a sort of corps diploma- 
tique apart ; and their isolated position is rendered the 
more conspicuous by their costume. The dress of the 
court of Naples is always splendid ; for the king, taking 
the very opposite extreme to that adopted by his brother- 
in-law, displays as much etiquette in his dress as the 
other affects simplicity. I am particularly sorry for the 
Duke di Campo Chiaro and Prince Cariati, whose inten- 
tions are honourable and upright, but who must necess@- 
rily contend unsuccessfully against the perfidious coun- 
sellors who circumvent their king and are preparing his 
ruin. Castlereagh observed to me, the other day, that 
the conduct of Murat would infallibly cost him his crown. 
Still, however, as long as he is upon the throne, it wo 
be but right to abstain from indecorous invective against 





her personal et i the most graceful and fascinating man- 
ners, which aye considered a model of elegance and bon ton.—Ep. 
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sult. Besides, the very fact of our having profited by the 
support of Murat when it was necessary to us, should 
now be an inviolable shield to him; for had the King of 
Naples afforded to Napoleon the support which he gave 
to us, it is probable that we should not now hear the 
disdainful expressions which are addressed to him, as 
well as to his representatives at the congress.” 

The day was gloomy, and the Prater was but thinly 
attended. However, we met the Emperor Alexander 
walking with Prince Eugene. he friendship which 
that monarch entertained for the viceroy, and of which 
he gave him so many affectionate proofs at the time of the 
Empress Josephine’s death, seemed to increase daily. It 
was rare to see Alexander unaccompanied by Eugene. 
At twelve o’clock every day the czar regularly went out 
dressed in a plain fruck coat, and called at the residence 
of Prince Eugene, situated on the Wieden Kaisergarten: 
the two princes, after walking once or twice round the 
ramparts, usually went to see any curious sights which 
Vienna offered, and then repaired to the Prater. 

It would be unnecessary to seek any other grounds 
for this friendship than the amiable qualities by which 
Prince Eugene conciliated every heart. The noble dis- 
position which that prince had always evinced was a 
certain guarantee for his future conduct. But in an 
exalted mind like Alexander’s, the misfortunes by which 
his interesting young friend had for some time been as- 
sailed, was the loadstone which united them mure and 
more intimately together. Yet this friendship found de- 
tractors among those who subject every thing to the 
calculations of interest: those, however, who knew and 
appreciated the character of the viceroy, esteemed the 
Emperor Alexander the more highly for the protection 
which he thus openly extended to him. 

As we passed his majesty he stopped for a few mo- 
ments to speak to Count de Witt. Alexander wore no 
other decoration than that of the sword of Sweden, which 
was fastened on the outside of his coat. This, I thought, 
was a satisfactory augury for the consolidation of the 
new Swedish dynasty. 

The emperor drew Count de Witt a little aside, which 
gave me the opportunity of exchanging a few words 
with the viceroy ; and even those few words were cha- 
racterised by that amiability of feeling for which he was 
so peculiarly remarkable. I had not seen him since my 
last visit to Milan ; but this was not the proper time for 
opening the conversation, which was every moment like- 
ly to be interrupted. Indeed the Emperor Alexander 
very soon joined us. He spoke of Lady Castlereagh’s 
ball, and his lordship’s fondness for dancing. “ There 
is nothing extraordinary in that,” observed Prince Eu- 
gene; “ dancing is the amusement of all times, and fre- 
quently of all ages: Socrates learned to dance from 
Aspasia ; and at fifty-six, Cato the censor danced oftener 
than Lord Castlereagh now does.” This remark made 
the emperor smile. Alexander’s noble and handsome 
countenance would have been exceedingly imposing but 
that an expression of mildness tempered its dignity. 
The good natured attention with which he listened to 
any replies that were addressed to him captivated all 
with whom he conversed. He was adored by those who 
enjoyed the honour of his intimacy ; and the simplicity 
of his manners, together with his easy politeness and 
gallantry, won all hearts at Vienna. 

To avoid the embarrassment of precedency of rank 
among the sovereigns, the Emperor Alexander proposed 
that it should be determined by age. The monarchs 
accordingly took their respective ranks in the following 


order :— 
1. King of Wirtemburg, bornin 1754. 








2. King of Bavaria, 1756. 
3. King of Denmark, —_-_ 1768. 
4, Emperor of Austria, —— 1768. 
5. King of Prussia, —_ 1770. 
6. Emperor Alexander, 1777. 


Count de Witt and I did not long enjoy the gratifica- 
tion arising from our interesting rencounter. It was in- 
terrupted by Princess de la Tour et Taxis, who alighted 
from her carriage to accost the Emperor Alexander. 
This princess, who is sister to the late Queen of Prussia, 
is alike distinguished for the graces of her person and 
the accomplishments of her. mind. The emperor and 
Prince Eugene having each offered her his arm, the 
count and I withdrew to prolong our walk as far as the 
Last-Haus. 

As we were going along I made some inquiry about 

- Castaing. “ Ah!” exclaimed the general, “ your 
young protéoé. Ma foi! if advancement be the natural 
Consequence of the law of motion, I will answer for his 
getting on under me. By way of beginning, I sent him 
yesterday as a courier to St, Petersburg, He will find 

. 


sledges on the frontiers ; and he will have an opportunity 
of comparing his quiet pedestrian pilgrimage to Vienna 
with his sliding journey from Vienna to St Peters- 
burgh.” 

The Emperor Alexander had given Count de Witt 
some orders relative to a military festival, which was to 
take place on a very brilliant scale. De Witt entered on 
a long string of observations on the movements of regi- 
ments, manceuvres, plans of campaign, &c.; details 
which he thoroughly understood and loved to converse 
about. The Emperor Alexander’s officers, though most 
of them were still very young, had already made so 
many campaigns and taken part in so many battles, that 
war had become their element, and they spoke of it like 
veterans reposing on their laurels. I might easily have 
recorded in my notes the versions given by my friends 
of the operations of the different armies during the last 
ten years of the war. But my object was to write-a 
book of amusement, and not a treatise on military tac- 
tics. I recollected the observation of the Prince de 
Ligne: “ That there is as little to be gained by weary- 
ing the French es by amusing the Lacedemonians.” 

— SP, 
CHAPTER XII. 


Prince Stahremberg—Prince Paul Sapiegha and Princess Sapiegha 

—More remarks relative to Polani—Kosciusko. 

Memory is the bequest of the past to the present and 
the future: it is a’ treasure which remains when every 
other is. lost. 

Conquered nations are deprived of their independence, 
their prosperity, and even their names; but the voice of 
memory passes over the ocean of ages, and elevates to a 
sphere of immortality the glory of their sages and 
heroes. 

When JI arrived at Princess Sapiegha’s at the hour ap- 
pointed for dinner, I met Prince Stahremberg just going 
out. He had declined the princess’s invitation on ac- 
count of a previous engagement with Lord Stewart. 

I had not had an opportunity of paying my respects 
to the prince since my arrival in Vienna, and he accept- 
ed my apologies with his usual good natured politeness, 
which was accompanied by an air at once dignified and 
easy. I enquired after his family, whose arriyal he daily 
expected. ‘“ I am glad,” said he, smiling, “ to find that 
you have not forgotten them.” ‘“ The kind attentions I 
received from them,” replied I, “ would have sufficed to 
fix them in my recollection, independently of the extra- 
ordinary circumstance connected with my first introduc- 
tion at the castle of .” Pray, what is that. ex- 
traordinary circumstance ?” enquired Prince Sapiegha. 
“ J will leave Monsieur to tell it you,” said the princess ; 
“his memory appears to be very retentive.” 

Some of the princess’s friends now entered ; among 
the number were Princes Lubomirski and Zertwertinsky 
(chamberlains to the Emperor Alexander), Counts Zava- 
dowski and Komar, the beautiful Countess Rosalie Reze- 
wouska, Mr. Metzel, General Kracinsky, Prince Paul 
Sapiegha, and a Monsieur Aidé who was regularly met 
every where. Prince Paul, the princess’s cousin, was 
the same who distinguished himself in all the battles in 
which tke Poles had been engaged. He was deeply 
enamoured of his cousin, and he has proved that a pro- 
found attachment may become the source of the noblest 
actions. His mild and dignified countenance assumed 
an animated expression whenever he alluded to his com- 
rades or his country. Shortly after the congress he was 
united to his cousin. 

At table, the conversation at first turned on the amuse- 
ments of Vienna; a fertile field, for they varied almost 
daily. From the current anecdotes of the day, we pro- 
ceeded to discuss more serious subjects, and very natu- 
rally dwelt on the fate of Poland, which is always and 
every where uppermost in the thoughts of the Poles. 
Much was said respecting the chances which the new 
organisation of Poland presented for the future happi- 
ness of the country. The measure was considered under 
every possible form; and some doubts were expressed 
respecting the sincerity of the promises that had been 
made, and the possibility of their execution. This little 
feeling of distrust was neither to be wondered at nor 
condemned. The Poles have been often enough the vic- 
tims of their blind credulity. ‘‘ However,” observed 
Zertwertinsky, “ the congress has determined that the 
Poles, who are the respective subjects of Russia, Austria, 
and Prussia, shall obtain national institutions regulated 
according to the sort of political existence which those 
governments may think proper to grant to them. This 
determination is at least generous. It enables us to em- 
brace a shadow of our country, and we shall no longer 
see our cOuntrymen wandering abroad, uncertain where 








to find a resting place.” I ventured to describe the con- 
versation »f the preceding evening between M. Novos- 
silsof and the Prince de Ligne, and I quoted from me- 
mory some passages which the Emperor Alexander had 
written in his own hand on the manuscript project of the 
constitution. 

“ This is sufficiently consolatory,” said General Kra- 
cinsky ; “ for it is with nations as with individuals, little 
circumstances frequently determine their fate. These 
circumstances should be seized on and turned to good 
account, for they occur only at distant intervals. Per- 
haps the hour of our regeneration has arrived, and will 
make us forget that monstrous dismemberment, the first 
attack upon the existence of nations since the downfall 
of the Roman empire, and the great incursions of the 
northern barbarians.” 

“ T expect shortly to see Kosciusko in Vienna,” said 
the Countess Rosalie. “ Our Paris friends being of opi- 
nion that his presence here might be serviceable to the 
interests of our country, requested him to come. He 
immediately acceded to our wishes ; and I doubt not that 
this advice, which will be given in the noble confidence 
of truth, will have great weight with our king ; for the 
emperor has always entertained a high esteem for him.” 
“ When I lately left Kosciusko at Paris,” said Prince 
Lubomirski, “he gave me the copy of a letter which he 
had addressed to the emperor, and which breathes senti- 
ments of the most devoted patriotism. He formerly re- 
sisted Napoleon’s efforts to render him the instrument of 
a general insurrection. He foresaw that it would be at- 
tended by no better results than those which have al- 


‘| ready followed our many fruitless sacrifices. He now 


thinks the moment more favourable for fixing our future 
destiny, and he expresses his hopes and wishes in his 
letter to the emperor. As I happen to have it about me, 
I will, with your permission, read it. 

“«Sire,—If I venture from my retirement to address 
my urgent prayers to an exalted monarch, it is because 
I regard as the greatest of men him whose magnanimity 
equals his genius. In the confidence which this convic- 
tion inspires, I supplicate that your imperial majesty, 
the benefactor of mankind, will grant an unrestricted 
amnesty to Poland: that the peasants now in foreign 
countries may be free on returning to their native land ; 
—that your majesty on declaring yourself king of Po- 
land, will give her a constitution similar to that of Great 
Britain ;—that public schools, for the instruction ‘of the 
peasantry be established and maintained ont of the funds 
of the regency ;—that slavery shall be abolished in ten 
years, and at the expiration of which time every labourer 
become the owner of a piece of ground, which he has 
himself cultivated. . 

“* Should my prayers be listened to, Sire, I have onl 
one more boon to ask, which is, that I may be permitted, 
though ill, to come and throw myself at your feet, to 
take the first oath of fidelity to you, and to render that 
homage due to you as my sovereign, and the benefactor 
of my country.’” . 

“This,” exclaimed the Countess Rosalie, “ is worthy of 
Kosciusko. His heroic patriotism will, no doubt, be duly 
appreciated by the sovereign who said,—‘ May peace 
and content once more reign throughout the world! may 
every nation derive happiness from its own laws and go- 
vernment! may religion be respected, and the arts and 
sciences encouraged for the general benefit of mankind !” 
These noble words of Alexander will be fulfilled. Kos- 
ciusko will recall them to his majesty’s recollection.” 

“ What did Kosciusko say,” enquired Prince Paul 
Sapiegha, “ to the story which has recently appeared in 
the public papers, and which redounds so highly to his 
honour ?”—=* In spite of his modesty,” replied Prince 
Lubomirski, “I could plainly perceive that he was 
pleased with that unquestionable mark of the respect. in 
which he is held.” “ But is the story as related really 
true ?”—* The facts are these,” said the prince : 

“On the invasion of France by the allied troops, a 
party of cossacks entered a little village, called Cugny, 
near Berville, where they pursued their usual course of 
spoliation and plunder. They reached a rural habitation, 
and having broken down the fence which enclosed the 
grounds, they marched towards the house. At the door 
they were met by an old man, who endeavoured to point 
out to them the injustice and cruelty of their unsoldier- 
like conduct. But the lawless horde, brandishing their 
spears over his head, declared their determination to pil- 
lage the cottage. ‘Soldiers,’ said the old man, uncover- 
ing his bosom, which was scarred by wounds, ‘ you must 
respect the dwelling of a soldier, or dishonour yourselves 
by a crime,—‘t Who are you?" said the leader of the 
cossacks, ‘ who know our language, and dare presume 
to address us thus ?”—‘ I am Kosciusko!’ .. . . On hear- 
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ing that name, which is synonymots with glory and vir- 
tue, the savage soldiers threw themselves at the hero’s 
feet, and implored his pardon.” 

“ This anecdote,” said the Countess Rosalie, “ is the 
noblest eulogium that can be pronounced on Kosciusko. 
The most eloquent language could not convey a more 
exalted idea of the sublimity of his character.” 

“ A similar testimonal of respect,” observed I, “ was 
shown by the enemies of Louis the XIV. and of France, 
to the author of Telemachus. When they ravaged our 
provinces, they spared only the possessions of the im- 
mortal bishop of Cambray.” “ Those may well be 
proud,” said Princess Sapiegha, “ who can call such 
men their countrymen. One feels elevated in one’s 
own estimation by having sprung from the soil which 
gave them birth.” 

“ As soon as Platoff discovered the abode of Koscius- 
ko,” resumed Prince Lubomirski, “ he directed a guard 
of honour to be stationed at his door; this mark of re- 
spect was no less creditable to the great man who was 
the object of it, than to him who rendered such a ho- 
mage to modest merit.” 

Kosciusko did not arrive soon enough to see the Em- 
peror Alexander at Vienna; but he met his majesty at 
Brunin. Kosciusko had a long interview with the em- 
peror, in which he spoke to him of the object of his 
journcy. The memorable words uttered on that occa- 
sion by the sovereign, who never promised in vain, 
proved how Alexander identified himself with the hopes 
of his new subjects. 

On his return from the congress of Vienna, Kosciusko 
met at Soleure his old friend M. Zeltner. This circum- 
stance induced him to fix his residence in Switzerland. 
The 15th of October, 1817, was a day of eternal mourn- 
ing for Poland. Kosciusko died at Soleure of a nervous 
fever, in the arms of his friend Zeltner, regretted by all 
the inhabitants of the canton, and above all, by the un- 
fortunate whom he loved to collect around him. 

When, on the 31st of October, the last honours were 
rendered to the Polish gencral in the Church of Saint 
Roch, in Paris, General Lafayette seized the opportunity 
of expressing the attachment and respect he had always 
entertained for his old companion in arms. The numer- 
ous friends to whom Kosciusko’s noble qualities had en- 
deared him during a long residence in France attended 
his funeral, and seemed to deplore his loss like that of a 
brother. 

Men who have defended the Jaws of their country, 
without dishonouring the just cause by any unworthy 
act, well deserve a tribute uf public homage at the mo- 
ment when the tomb clases over their mortal remains. 
Kosciusko was honoured, even by the sovercigns against 
whom he had borne arms in defence of his country. 

Before the company rose from table Lubomirski pro- 
posed the health of the Polish hero; a toast which, of 
course, met the cordial approbation of all present. 

During dinner politics were discussed; but when the 
dessert was laid, Princess Sapiegha pressed me to relate 
the anecdote to which Prince Stahremberg had “alluded. 
“ Tt possesses no interest, madam, to any one but me,” I 
replied: “ I doubt whether it will afford you the least 
amusement. However, if such be your wish, you shall 
hear it.” 

—— 


CHAPTER XIII. 


Anecdote alluded to by Prince Stahremberg—Ruins of Durnstein— 
Unexpected meeting with a beautiful young girl among them— 
Her presence there accounted for. 


“ When I sit down to collect my scattered recollections, 
I am carried back in imagination to scenes which I shall 
certainly never see again ; and feel revived those dreams 
of early life to which I owe so many delightful hours. 
If these sketches abound in romantic incidents, it is be- 
cause such incidents have been of frequent occurrence 
during my life. 

“ About two years ago, some important business 
which the banking-house of ‘Tourton and Ravel had to 
transact with Prince Stahremberg induced the head of 
that firm to go to Vienna. 

“ On leaving the Austrian capital, M. Tourton, who 
had been long my banker and friend, proposed returning 
to Paris by the way of Munich. At that time I also in- 
tended to visit Bavaria, and I joyfully accepted M. 
Tourton’s offer to travel with him. 

“ Prince Stahremberg, wishing to set off to his coun- 
try residence before the business was finally arranged 
with M. Tourton, invited the latter to stop on his way to 
Munich at the castle of *****, situated on the extreme 
frontier of Austria. The prince, on learning that I was 
to be M. Tourton’s travelling companion, politely in- 


cluded me in the invitation; and a few days afterwards 
we set off on our journey. 

“ In consequence of an accident which happened to 
our carriage, we were obliged to stop at Emmersdorf, 
and, according to the custom of travellers, I asked what 
there was worth seeing in the town and its neighbour- 
hood. ‘ Very little in the town,’ replied our hostess ; 
‘ but perhaps you have never seen the ruins of the castle 
of Durnstein, which all travellers visit who pass this way. 
You of course know that it is the place in which Richard 
Ceeur de Lion was confined ; and if you would like to go 
and see it, I will send you a guide.’ I accepted my land- 
lady’s offer, and asked M. Tourton to accompany me ; 
but he had some accounts to revise, and he begged me 
to excuse him. 

“ After crossing the Danube in a little boat, kept at 
this place for the accommodation of travellers, Ll ascend- 
eG, with considerable difficulty, an almost perpendicular 
rock composed'of huge masses of granite. Its base is 
washed by the river, and on its summit stands the castle 
of Durnstein. 

“ The banks of the Danube are celebrated for the di- 
versity of their picturesque scenery ; but to describe the 
beauty of this particular spot would require the pencil of 
a Claude or a Ruysdall. The grand spectacles created 
by the hand of nature seem to acquire new lustre from 
historical associations. Thus while I gazed on the ruins 
of Durnstein, I fancied I saw hovering around them the 
shades of the great Saladin, Frederick Red Beard, Philip 
of France, the Knights of St. John and the Temple, who, 
from the deserts of Syria, came to render homage to the 
courage of Plantagenet Cceur de Lion. 

“ Since the year 1645, when the Swedes made them- 
selves masters of this castle, it has been nothing but a 
heap of ruins, now partly concealed by ivy. However, 
the tower in which Richard is said to have been confined 
still exists entire. 

“IT had considerably outstripped my guide in my im- 
patience to reach the scene of Blondel’s devoted fidelity, 
and of the love of Margaret of Flanders for the illustri- 
trious prisoner. You may imagine my surprise when, 
at the entrance of a cavern dug in the rock (which is 
said to have been Richard’s dungeon), I beheld a young 
female, whose exquisite beauty seemed to realise all that 
imagination can conceive. She appeared to be about 
sixteen years of age. The dazzling fairness of her com- 
plexion was shaded by the blush of modesty. A girdle 
encircled her slender waist and confined a light robe of; 
muslin, while some ringlets of beautiful fair hair waved 
over her forehead, and descended in graceful clusters 
upon her neck of alabaster. She had in her hand a 
small drawing and a porte-crayon. She glided past me 
so rapidly that I had not time to utter a word, even if I 
could have presumed to do so; but the mute language of 
my eyes must have sufficiently expressed my admiration. 
She descended a path cut in the rock, and 1 followed her 
with my looks as long as she continued in sight ;—nay, 
I stood gazing after her even when the little trees and 
shrubs which here and there cluster on the mountain 
had concealed her from. my view. On recovering from 
my reverie, it seemed as if the beautiful object whom I 
had just beheld was all I had come to see. With her all 
the interest of the scene had vanished. The cavern, that 
monument of treachery, seemed like a temple, the presid- 
ing deity of which had for a moment revealed her pre- 
sence, and then disappeared. Thus are the most powerful 
emotions excited by the most simple causes. 

“ T hastily made a sketch of the ruins, without stop- 
ping to read the innumerable names inscribed on the 
stone walls of the tower, or the verses in various lan- 
guages, which I saw traced on the projecting masses of 
rock. I descended the mountain, anxiously hoping to 
catch another glimpse of the beautiful incognita; but I 
saw no more of her. I reached the boat and gained the 
opposite bank of the river, dreaming on what now ap- 
peared to me to be a vision of another world. 

“ After remunerating my guide, I returned to the inn, 
where M. Tourton informed me, with no small mortifica- 
tion, that our carriage required more repairs than had 
at first been supposed, and that we could not leave Em- 
mersdorf that night. I sat down to finish my sketch of 
Durnstein, and 1 showed it to M. Tourton; at the same 
time relating to him my delightful adventure of the 
morning. ‘Travellers, poets, and painters,’ said he, 
‘have the privilege of seeing wonders every where, and 
I should not be surprised if, Don Quixote-like, you have 
mistaken some ruddy milkmaid for a heroine of romance. 
However, your sketch is very pretty, and on your return 
to Paris, you may compare it with that made by Denon, 
from which the Théatre Feydeau copied the scene for 





“ Next morning at day-break we continucd our journey, 
passing along a beautiful road bordered with trees in 
full blossom, which shed the most delicious perfume. The 
beautiful prospects which are every where visible between 
the trees render this part of Lower Austria a perfeet 
paradise to the traveller. 

“My companion, who was much fatigued, having sat 
up the whole of the preceding night, fell asleep in a 
corner of the carriage, and left me to muse undisturbedly 
on the object which had so greatly charmed me, and 
from which I now thought myself separated for ever. 

“ Four good horses and a liberal allowance of trinkgeld 
to our postilions, soon enabled us to clear twelve German 
posts ; and at five o’clock we reached the castle of Prince 
Stahremberg. The prince received us with all the cor. 
dial hospitality for which he is distinguished. He him. 
self conducted us to our chambers, where we found 
taste and splendour combined with those comforts which 
the prince had brought with him from England, where 
he had long resided as ambassador. ‘ Now, gentlemen, 
said the prince, ‘I hope you will dispense with geremony, 
We dine at six o’clock; and when you have finished 
dressing, I shall be happy to present you to my family, 

“We were not long at our toilet, and on descend. 
ing to the drawing-room, we found the princess anda 
few ladies assembled. The prince immediately intro. 
duced us :—but what was my astonishment, on advancing 
to make .my bow to the princess, to see, seated beside 
her the same lovely girl whom | had met the preceding 
day at the ruins of Durnstein! So great was my amaze. 
ment, that I could not repress an exclamation, which of 
course not a little surprised the company. The princcss, 
for by that title she was now introduced to me, appeared 
no less confused than I. I thought the best way to put 
an end to this embarrassment was candidly to explain 
the cause of it. ‘Madam,’ said I, addressing Princess 
Stahremberg, ‘ permit me to apologise for an exclama- 
tion which must have appeared to you very extraordi. 
nary. The truth is, I could not help being astonished 
at unexpectedly meeting here a young lady whom I 
could (were it not impossible) almost swear I saw yes- 
terday at the ruins of Durnstein.’ ‘ Yes, mamma,’ said 
the young princess, colouring, ‘the gentleman is quite 
right. While the carriage was getting ready I ascended 
to the castle in order to finish a sketch of one of the 
views of the Danube, and at the entrance of Richard's 
Tower I met this gentleman.’ ‘That rencounter may 
be easily accounted for,’ said Prince Stahremberg. ‘The 
house at the foot of the mountain belongs to me, and the 
princess and my daughters left it yesterday evening to 
join mc here. The only difference is, that the ladies 
travelled in the night, and you, gentlemen, in the day.’ 

“ The announcement of dinner put an end to the ex. 
planation, but not to my surprise; and though the ban- 
quet was seasoned with interesting conversation, inter 
spersed with those lively anecdotes which the prince 
knows so well how to relate, I could think of nothing 
but the singular adventure I had just encountered. ‘The 
dinner was followed by a delightful evening. If I had 
been struck with the beauty of the young princess at 
first sight, I was now enabled to admire and appreciate 
her accomplishments. Though endowed with talent of 
a superior order, and possessing acquirements far beyond 
her years, she was devoid of every thing like affectation 
or vanity. To her might justly be applied the lines of 
Fontenelle :—On vous a tout appris, hormis d plaire, et 
c’est cependant ce que vous saves le mieux. > 

“M. Tourton merely wanted Prince Stahremberg’s 
signature to some papers : consequently all was arranged 
in the course of the evening, and next day we left the 
castle, which, probably, I may never see again} but 
where I certainly passed a few of the happiest hours of 
my life.” 

“Here,” said Count Zaradowski, “ you have the 
groundwork of a comic opera ready prepared. It hos 
the unity of time if not the unity of place, and it would 
be sure to succecd in Vienna, where it is no uncommon 
thing to see one dramatic subject divided into three dif- 
ferent parts, and performed on three different evenings. 
Your drama has two distinct parts, and you only want 
the third, with the usual dénouement of a marriage ; and 
now you are returned to Vienna to find your heroine. 
“Such gratifying dénouemens,” observed the princess, 
“have often been brought about without so sympathetic 
a commencement.” “ You may jest,” said I, as long as 
you please ; “ but all your merriment cannot banish the 
charm which in my mind is connected with the recollec- 
tion of this incident.” : 

The princess now adjourned to the drawing-room, 
where the Countess Lanskaronska and several other 
ladies were assembled. Coffee and ices were handed 





Gretry’s opera of Richard Coeur de Lion.’ 
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round, card-tables were laid out, and the compan 

amused themselves with that absence of formality whic 

is one of the greatest charms of Vienna society. Count 
Zaradowski proposed that I should accompany him to a 
ball at the Apollo Saal, and I readily accepted the invita- 
tion. As Count de Witt had to go to Princess Bagra- 
tion’s to receive the final orders of the Emperor Alexan- 
der relative to the preparations for the military fete, we 
took with us M. Aidé, and repaired to the brilliant tem- 
ple of pleasure situated in one of the suburbs of Vienna. 

—<>— 


CHAPTER XIV. 

Masked ball at the Apollo Saal—The sovereigns incognito there— 
The King of Bavaria—His partiality for Count Rechberg—The 
minue'—Supper at the Saal. 

We should receive with indulgence those productions 
which serve to characterise the manners of our times, 
and not be too distrustful, lest we be unjust. By collect- 


ing a few light or graceful sketches of manners, and | social qualities constitute the delight of his friends.” 


tracing the portraits of the actors in the great drama of 
which we have been witnesses, we shall prepare for our 
successors a path which will lead them to.truth. 


I never witnessed any thing equal in splendour andj some persons here to whom I wish you to introduce me. 


picturesque effect to the scene presented by the Apollo 


Saal on the night of the masked ball supper :—it was ab-| opportunity of paying your debt.”—* Willingly,” said 


solutely the world in miniature. The whole formed by a 


union of various and incongruous parts, exhibited a|every new surprise elicited from him some of those happy 


most extraordinary coup d’eil; and it might be truly 


This was no other than the King of Bavaria himself. 
On perceiving him, Tettenborn and I immediately rose, 
and the king, turning to us, said, with that air of good 
nature so peculiar to him, ** Do not disturb yourselves, 
I beg, gentlemen; but, I assure you, it is always thus 
with the count. As soon as 1 turn my head he is off, 
and I must perform the office of public crier to find him 
again.” Count von Rechberg excused himself, by ob- 
serving that he had unexpectedly #.et a friend ; and he 
easily obtained forgiveness for his little breach of duty. 
The tone of the remonstrance, and the playful correc- 
tion which accompanied it, sufficiently proved how fully 
he possessed the affection of his sovereign. 

“Ah!” said Mr. Griffiths, as soon as his majesty had 
left us, “ that prince has acquired a celebrity of which 
time will not deprive him, for good kings are more im- 
mortal than great ones. The count says truly of Maxi- 
milian, that when released from the cares of state, his 


I soon distinguished amidst the throng the noble 
figure of the Prince de Ligne, who, advancing towards 
me, said, “I am glad I have found you. There are 
I have already been your cicerone, and now you have an 
I, “prince.” I conducted him round the rooms, and 


remarks which imparted such magic to his conversa- 


said, that, in this instance, disorder was the highest ef- 


fort of art. 


All the amusements which took place at Vienna dur- 
ing the congress were on a scale of grandeur worthy of 
the exalted individuals in whose honour they were pre- 


pared. The masked ball was a perfectly unique enter-| decorations are not constructed with the cement em. 


tainment, and in point of splendour it fully realised 


some of the most brilliant descriptions in the * Ara-| eggs, as fabulous historians have alleged, but of a parti- 


bian Nights.” 

The spacious building in which the entertainment 
took place exhibited the most ingenious diversity in fit- 
ting up, &c. There were illuminated saloons, fragrant 
groves, Turkish kiosks, and Lapland huts, In the centre 
of the principal supper-room rose an immense rock, 


from whence, amidst clusters of flowers, issued cas-|esteem, which all the sovereigns evinced for the man 


cades, which fell into basins containing fish. On the 
adornment of this room every possible variety of deco- 


ration seemed to have been lavished, and hundreds of| recollected me, though I had not seen him since he was 


variegated lamps and wax-lights, sparkling in chande- 
liers of crystal, diffused their radiance on every sur- 
rounding object. 


When we arrived the chief portion of the company | your majesty condescended to give me.” He kindly en- 
had already assembled. I was told that there were not | quired after my family. “The events which have taken 
less than eight or ten thousand persons present; but} place within the few last months,” said he, “* have been 


when the company gradually betook themselves to the 


various amusements of the evening, the assemblage, nu-| France.” I returned thanks for his flattering enquiries, 
merous as it was, did not prove too great for the space}assuring him how gratifying they would prove to the 


allotted to their reception. 


The first person | met on my entrance was Zibin, who| maintained a conversation of some length with the 
was walking with the King of Prussia. As Zibin was] Prince de Ligne, whjch afforded me an opportunity of 
short, and the King of Prussia very tall, his head was| appreciating his amiable bonhommie and extensive in- 
almost under his majesty’s arm; but notwithstanding | formation. I observed no change in his personal appear- 
the inconvenience of this position, it was exceedingly |ance since I had last seen him. 


gratifying to the young courtier. 


My two companions met so many of their acquaint-| proaching to white, was perfectly in keeping with the 
ance, that I was soon separated from them. I however,| peculiar expression of his countenance. In short, I saw 
joined Griffiths and Tettenborn, and we seated our-| before me precisely the same individual who had for- 
selves near one of the doors; a situation in which we| merly excited my merriment and my alarm; and whose 
could observe the whole of the company as they prome-| countenance reminded me of a period of my life when 
The freedom attached} gratitude for a benefit conferred by that excellent prince 
to the incognito observed by the sovereigns at public} cternally engraved his memory in my heart. 


naded the vast suite of rooms. 


balls led them to prefer these entertainments to the for- 


mality of private court parties. They gladly exchanged | said to me: “ What did you allude to when you spoke of, 
empty demonstrations of respect for sincere testimo-} your first lesson in German? As to the king recollect- 
Consequently they were affable ard|ing’you as well as if he had seen you but yesterday, I 
communicative, and seemed even thankful that they|am not surprised at that. Sovereigns have always 
could, for a while, lay aside the burden of exalted rank.| good -memories.”—* I will tell you tle little anecdote 
Besides, the habit of continually seeing them for several | about my German lesson,” replied I, “ at another time.” 


nies of affection. 


wecks had considerably exhausted curiosity, particu- 


larly in a place like Vienna, where every individual may | kings, gencrals, and statesmen, mingled in the crowd 
a Indeed, | with persons of very inferior rank; and here and there 
inthat modern Babylon, important events and celebrated| might be seen a princely Almaviva, who apparently 
persons crowded so thickly together, that the interest] preferred the charms of some simple Rosina to the 
excited by any one in particular did not usually last} stadied graces of courtly coquettes. 


approach his sovereign as he would his father. 


longer than three days. 


The King of Bavaria and his two sons were among|on the footing of favour on which he stood with the 
the latest arrivals. His majesty was attended by his} King of Prussia. ‘To preserve that favour,” said the 
chamberlain, Count Charles von Rechberg, who stepped| Prince de Ligne, “be sparing of your praises. The 


up to me, and engaged me to sup with him after the|t 


king should retire. While he was talking to me some} words. Compliments @ la Lauzun will not captivate 
one came behind him, and gently pinching his ear,]our modern Louis Quatorses.” 


stid:—“ Well, gossiper, what are you doing there?” 





tion. “This,” said he, “is in the style of the fetes 
given by Prince Potemkin to the Empress of Russia in 
his palace of the Taurida, where he exhausted the 
treasures of the empire to prove his attachment to his 
sovereign. It is however to be regretted that all these 


ployed by the Romans, which was not composed of 
cular kind of stone, which was calcined and afterwards 
reduced to powder.” 

We retired to the billiard-room, which was fitted up 
as a Chinese temple. Here we found the King of Den- 
mark, attended only by a single chamberlain. He ac- 
costed the Prince de Ligne with those testimonials of 


whom their fathers had so highly distinguished. The 
prince presented me to his majesty, who immediately 


prince royal. ‘Have you learned German,” enquired 
he, “since you left Copenhagen?”—‘ No, sire,” I re- 
plied; * but I have not forgotten the short lesson which 


favourable to their interests. I suppose they are now in 


individuals wio were remembered by him. His majesty 


He was still pale and 
thin, and his hair, which was a light blond nearly ap- 


When his majesty had left us, the Prince de Ligne 


We entered the grand ball-room, where we found 


We were now joined by Zibin, whom I congratulated 


ime has gone by when kings were to be caught by 


In company with several of the sovereigus we amused 


ourselves by observing some of the citizens of Vienna 
who were gravely dancing the minuct ; an indispensa- 
ble ceremony at all German balls. ‘ At the old court 
of France,” said the Prince de Ligne, “ this used to be 
managed better. I cannot help recollecting witha feel- 
ing of gratification the minuet I danced at the Grand 
Trianon with the charming Marquise de Coigny: 
Though a Frenchman,” added he, “ you are yet too 
young to belong to that school, and I doubt whether the 
minuet now forms a part of the choregraphic study.”— 
“It still forms the basis of that study, prince,” replied 
I: “yet, if I remember rightly, you characterise the 
minuet in one of your works as a grace stupide.”—“ It 
is not fair to be eternally quarrelling with an author 
about words. I have composed maxims, without having 
a claim to wisdom on that account. I may frankly con- 
fess that I have described the faults of others by observ- 
ing my own, and it is not impossible that I called the 
minuet a grace stupide after having danced it myself.” 
“ Be that as it may, prince, I think there is a lady here 
whose dancing might induce you to alter your opinion 
of the minuet. If you please I will give you an oppor- 
tunity of judging.” Then approaching the Princess of 
Hesse-Philipstadt, whom I perceived with her mother 
in the circle, I said, ‘Do me the honour, princess, to 
dance the minuet de la cour, in order to convince the 
Prince de Ligne that the graces of the grave darice are 
got irrecoverably lost.” The princess rose, Zibin lent 
me his uniform hat, and recollecting the lessons of 
Abraham, who had been the young princess’s dancing- 
master in Paris, we performed the minuet with tolerable 
precision. The prince was charmed, and expressed his 
satisfaction to the princess by one of those elegant com- 
pliments which were then much envied in Vienna; for 
the sayings of the Prince de Ligne already seemed to 
belong to tradition. 

Count Rechberg, who had collected his guests, was 
now searching for me, and little dreamed that I was 
in the principal saloon maintaining the honours of the 
classic dance. As soon as I had conducted the young 
princess to her mother, he took me, together with the 
Prince de Ligne, and Zibin, into the supper-room, where 
all his friends had assembled at table. After admiring 
the decorations of the supper-room, we pronounced 
some well-merited eulogies on the cooks, then praised 
the wines, and at last, as usual, complimented the véri- 
table Amphitryon. At a table near us were seated 
Prince Kosloffsky, Alfred and Stanislaus Potocki, and 
some other Russians attached to the emperoz’s suite. 
A little further off, I espied Tettenborn, Nostitz, Borrel, 
and Hesse-Homburg. Healths were toasted, bon-mots 
exchanged, and wit and champagne sparkled in bril- 
liant riyalry. 

The princes of Bavaria were of our party. I hap- 
pened to sit next to Prince Charles; and my residence 
at Munich enabled me to convérse about persons and 
things which were interesting to us both. I reminded 
him of the accident at the bridge of the Izard; an oc- 
casion on whi¢h he evinced so much courage and hu- 
manity. [In 1813, the breaking. of a dyke occasioned a 
great swell of the river Izard. Multitudes of people as- 
sembled on the bridge to witness the spectacle: the 
swell of the water, however, soon increased to such a de- 
gree of violence and rapidity, that the bridge was bro- 
ken, and almost entirely washed away. Prince Charles, 
who happened to be near the spot when the accident oc- 
curred, by his couragevus exertions saved several per- 
sons from an untimely grave. Upwards of three hun- 
dred lives were loust.] ‘ And here we are both at Vien- 
na,” said he, ** surrounded by pleasure and amusement. 
Really, this seems a land of enchantment, and one may 
say of it, what a clever Frenchwoman said of Paris: 
* C’est le lieu du monde on l’on peut le mieux se passer de 
bonheur, ”—* Certainly, prince, Vienna is a delightful 
place to those who have nothing but amusement to 
seek.”"—* All my family are here; therefore what else 
have I to seek or to wish for ?”—* Oh, nothing, prince, 
unless it were perhaps the presence of one who is now 
in Munich.” At this allusion the veteran general of 
two-and-twenty blushed like a girl of fifteen. The 
prince royal (now King of Bavaria) sat next to Count 
Rechberg, who did the honours in his usual agreeable 
way. This prince, though less brilliant than his brother 
Charles, is distinguished for learning, for an intimate 
acquaintance with the literature of his country, and a 
refined taste for the arts. The count possesses, in an 
eminent degree, the art of telling a story agreeably, one 
of the greatest charms of conversation, He has seen 
much of the world, and describes ably what he has 
seen; so that, aided by the gaiety of his friends, the 
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supper was delightful. Zavadowski, who said he had 
been searching for me for some time, Came and sat by 
me. ‘T'wo other tables were now joined to ours, and as 
the libations were in proportion to the increased number 
of the guests, the wine flowed freely and the conversa- 
tion became animated. ‘We have not had a display of 
fire-works among the evening’s entertainments,” said 
the Prince de Ligne; “but the flashes of wit that pre- 
vail here make ample amends for the deficiency.” At 
length, at a late hour, the party separated, all evidently 
disposed to rank the evening among their most gratify- 
ing recollections of Vienna. 


—_— 
CHAPTER XV. 

Introduction to Mr. R.—Isabey’s unlucky leap—Narrow escape 
a Napoleon’s resentment—Sucvessful intercession of Jose- 
phine. 

It is sometimes advisable not to approach too closely 
to those whose virtues or talents are loudly extolled by 
the public voice. On a near acquaintance we frequently 
incur the risk of seeing enthusiasm give place to an op- 
posite sentiment; for few are able to support the éclat of 
a great name or a brilliant reputation. 

“ T must introduce you,” said Mr. Griffiths, when he call- 
ed on me one morning, “ to a countryman of mine, who 
now rivals Foneron in giving dinners; but whose luxu- 
rious extravagance bids fair soon to eclipse the unosten- 
tatious com/fortabilily of Foneron’s Friday parties.” [Mr. 
Foneron was an English merchant, who, after amassing 
a considerable fortune at Leghorn, settled at Vienna, 
where he acquired some celebrity by giving every Friday 
a true English dinner, at which beef-steaks were served 
up in a style which might have vied with the London 
Beef-steak Club, of which the witty Captain Morris has 
been for some years president. Mr. Foneron, who was 
hump-backed, married a young lady, who, though re- 
markable for the beauty of her countenance and her va- 
rious accomplishments, possessed the same deformity as 
her husband, whom therefore she could not reproach for 
his personal disadvantages.] Having no engagement, I 
accepted Griffiths’ invitation to accompany him, On our 
way he gave me some account of the person we were 
going to visit. “His name is R ,” said he, “and 
that is almost all I know about him. He is one of those 
singular and mysterious beings who, like Counts St. 
Germain and Cagliostro, the original models of fortune- 
hunters, seem to live on any thing but their own proper- 
ty. In the course of my peregrinations I have met him 
in various parts of the world, and I have always found 
him living on a scale of magnificence which denotes, if 
not the possession, at least the facility of obtaining 
wealth. The first time I saw him was in India, at the 
residence of Lord Cornwallis. We were then both very 
young. R was in the English army, and had dis- 
tinguished himself at the taking of Seringapatam. Since 
then I have seen him in Egypt, in Sweden, and at Ham- 
burg.. During the peace of Amiens I met him in Paris, 
and he then told me he had just returned from Moscow. 
Now he is in Vienna, living in magnificence, giving 
sumptuous dinners, and keeping the highest company. 
But you shall see him, and judge of him yourself; for I 
have no doubt he will invite you to one of his dinners, if 
only from ostentation.” 


As he finished speaking we entered the court-yard of 
the magnificent hotel of Count Rosemberg, where Mr. 
R had fixed his temporary residence. He received 
us with that air of overstrained politeness common to 
men whose good breeding is not the result of instinctive 
feeling, or of long and continued intercourse with refined 
society. He talked with great self-importance about his 
house, his furniture, his equipages and his horses: then, 
coming to the favourite topic of his dinners, he gave us 
a list of the princes and great men who were his fre- 
quent guests ; and, as Griffiths had foretold, he concluded 
by saying, “ Pray, gentlemen, pardon this short invita- 
tion, and honour me with your company to dinner to-day. 
I expect the hereditary Princes of Bavaria and Wir- 
temburg, Sir Sidney Smith, General Jomini, and some 
ambassadors and other persons of distinction, whom you 
know as well as I.” Griffiths, eager to give me an op- 
portunity of witnessing one of R *s much-talked of 
dinners, accepted the invitation; and leaving our Am- 
phitryon to make the requisite arrangements for his sere- 
nissimo banquet, we went off to amuse ourselves until 
the appointed hour. 


After making a few visits, we called on Isabey, to 
see his fine collection of portraits, which have now, in 
a great measure, become historical. We found him in 
his atelier, working upon that splendid picture which is 
destined to connect the name of the artist with most of 

















the distinguished characters of his day. In a moment 
we found ourselves surrounded by the almost living 
likenesses of all the celebrated men and beautiful 
women at that time assembled in Vienna. I saw the 
portrait of young Napoleon, which Isabey was just 
finishing when I first met him at Schenbrun; also a 
likeness of the Prince de Ligne, animated by all the 
fine expression of the original, and a full-length of Na- 
poleon himself, walking in the gardens of Malmaison. 
“Then he really had the habit of walking with his arms 
crossed in this manner?” said I. “ Unquestionably,” 
replied Isabey; ‘*and that, together with his other re- 
markable habit of stooping his head, at one time well. 
nigh proved fatal tv me. During the consulate, I had 
been dining one day with some of Bonaparte’s young 
aides-de-camp at Malmaison. Atter dinner we went 
out on the lawn fronting the chateau, to play at leap- 
frog: you know that was a favourite college game of 
ours. I had leaped over the heads of several of my 
companions, when, a little further on, beneath an ave- 
nue of trees, I saw another, apparently waiting for me 
in the requisite position. Thinking I had not yet com- 
pleted my task, [ ran forward; but unfortunately miss- 
ed ‘my mark, springing only to the height of his neck. 
I knocked him down, and we both rolled along the 
ground to the distance of at least ten yards. What was 
my horror on discovering that the victim of my unlucky 
blunder was no other than Bonaparte himself! At that 
period he had not even dreamed of the possibility of a 
fall; and this first lesson was naturally calculated to 
rouse his indignation to the utmost degree. Foaming 
with rage, he drew his sword, and had I not proved my- 


self a better runner than a leaper, I have no doubt but 
he would soon have made an end of me. 


He pursued 
ine as’ far as the ditch, which I speedily cleared, and, 


fortunately for me, he did not think fit to follow my ex- 
ample. 
my alarm, that I scarcely ventured to look behind me 
until I reached the gates of the Tuileries. 
diately ascended to Madame Bonaparte’s apartments, 
for the persons of the household were accustomed to ad- 
mit me at all times. On seeing my agitation, Josephine 
at first concluded that I was the bearer of some fatal 
news. 
distress, appeared to her so irresistibly comic, that she 
burst into a fit of laughter. 
somewhat subsided, she promised, with her natural 
kindness of heart, to intercede with the consul in my 
behalf. But knowing her husband’s irascible temper, 
she advised me to keep out of the way until she should 
have an opportunity of appeasing him, which to her 
was no very difficult task; for at that time Napoleon 
loved her most tenderly. Indeed, her angelic disposition 
always gave her a powerful ascendancy over him, and 
she was frequently the means of averting those acts of, 
violence, to which his ungovernable temper would other- 
wise have driven him. 


I proceeded straight to Paris ; and so great was 


1 imme- 


I related my adventure, which, in spite of my 


When her merriment had 


“On my return home I found dying on my table an 


order not to appear again at the Tuileries; and it was 
during my temporary retirement that I fiuished the 
portrait you were just now looking at. 
parte, on presenting it to the consul, obtained my par- 
don, and my recall to court. 
saw me after this affair was in Josephine’s apartments, 
and stepping up to me good-naturedly, he patted me on 
the cheek, saying,—‘ Really, sir, if people will play 
tricks, they ought at least to do them cleverly.’ ‘ Mon 
Dieu! said Josephine, laughing, ‘if you had seen his 
look of terror when he first presented himself to me, 
you would have thought him sufficiently punished for 
his intended feat of agility.’ ” 


Madame Bona- 


The first time Bonaparte 


Isabey related this anecdote with all his peculiar ani- 


mation and drollery; and he accompanied the story 


with such expressive gestures and attitudes, that he 


seemed to bring the whole scene visibly before me. I 


could imagine 1 saw Napoleon prostrate on the ground, 
and then rising to vent his rage, like angry Jupiter 
hurling his thunderbolts. ; 

After thanking Isabey for the treat he had afforded 
us, and setting down our names on the list of subscrib- 
ers for the engraving of his fine picture of the Congress 
of Vienna, we took-our leave, requesting the artist’s 
permission to return occasionally to inspect his interest- 
ing gallery of portraits, which was constantly augment- 
ing. This permission Isabey readily granted, while at 
the same time he accepted an invitation to dine with us 
on the following day. 

His picture is now almost generally known, through 
the medium of the engraving. It represents the hall of 





was introduced by Prince Metternich. The artist has 
given to each countenance the expression appropriate 
to the occasion; and the striking resemblances have 
confirmed Isabey’s well-merited reputation as a portrait 
painter. The picture is a valuable monument of histo. 
ry as well as of the arts. 


——<f——— 
CHAPTER XVI. 


Mehl-Grub—Tombs of the royal family—Remarks thereon of 
Prince de Ligne—Anecdote of the Emperor Joseph—The Grand- 
duke Constantine—Monsieur Aidé. 

At the Congress of Vienna, so many different events 
were crowded together, so many various pictures exhi. 
bited, and so many intrigues developed, that though | 
retain a vivid recollection of the facts, and the impres. 
sion they produced, yet I may sometimes fall into the 
error of confounding the order of dates. I was then at 
that delightful period of life when youth makes flatterin 
promises which advancing years but rarely fulfil, and i] 
viewed every object through a prism which time but too 
speedily broke. 

On leaving the atelier of Isabey, we proposed calling 

on the Prince de Ligne; and as we were crossing the 
bridge of tle Danube we met Prince Ypsilanti and Prin. 
cess Suwaroff walking in the same direction. They in. 
formed us that they were going to the Mehl-Grub, to see 
the tombs of the royal family in the Capuchin chapel. 
As we knew it was yet too early to find the Prince de 
Ligne up, we accepted their invitation to accompany 
them. 
On our arrival at the chapel we were received bya 
monk, who, having lighted a large torch, conducted us 
to the vaults. There are nine tombs of the emperors, 
thirteen of empresses, and altogether about eighty of in. 
dividuals of the imperial family. “ Here,” said the monk, 
as we entered the vault, “ Maria Theresa daily heard 
mass for the space of thirty years, in sight of the se- 
pulchre which she had prepared for herself beside the 
tomb of her husband.” ‘That illustrious woman had 
suffered so much in early youth, that the thought of the 
instability of life never forsook her, even amidst her 
greatness. There have been many instances of this 
earnest devotion among sovereigns; for as they are obe- 
dient only to Death, his irresistible power makes the 
more forcible impression on them. The difficulties of 
life intervene between us and the grave; whilst, with 
kings, all flows on smoothly till the close of life, which, 
for that very reason, is frequently the most engrossing 
subject of their thoughts. 
Having contemplated for a short time the monuments 
of the illustrious dead, we began to ascend the steps of 
the vault, when the light of several torches announced 
the approach of rather a numerous party. In another 
moment we were met by the Grand-duke Constantine, 
Princess Bagration, Count Nesselrode, Princes Kosloff- 
sky, Schemeretoff, and several other persons of rank. 
Our guide informed us that all the foreigners then in 
Vienna, and even the sovereigns, had been several times 
to visit the catacombs. Thus those who were conspicu- 
ous in the gaiety of the fete were naturally led to reflec- 
tions on the tomb. The poets of all ages have been fond 
of these contrasts; and fate has but too frequently brought 
them together. 

On leaving the church Ypsilanti and the princess ac- 

companied us as far as the residence of the Prince de 

Ligne on the ramparts. The scene which we had just 

quitted naturally gave our conversation a serious turn. 

The princess compared the vaults of the Capuchin con- 

vent to those of the monastery of Petchersky at Kiow, in 

‘which most of the saints of that monastery are buried in 

open biers. Kiow is visited by numbers of pilgrims, who 

travel on foot from Casan and other places on the con- 
fines of Asia. “ Nothing,” observed the princess, “ can 
more forcibly prove the power of religious zeal than 
these distant pilgrimages, which, were they undertaken 
for any other object, would probably be deemed imprac- 
ticable; but the hope of future reward soothes the toil of 

the present.” . 

“When passing through Cracow,” said I, “ I visited 
the tombs of the kings of Poland in the vaults of the 
cathedral. There too the tombs are open, and the em- 
balmed bodies are decorated with the attributes of roy- 
alty : the ermine mantle, the jewelled diadem and sceptre, 
and all the emblems of vanished power, form a striking 
contrast with the ravages of death. The union of earthly 
greatness and mortality leaves a profound impression on 
the feelings. Such a picture of annihilation seems to say 
to those who contemplate it, ‘ You whom life has not yet 
abandoned, death will teach you how to die.’ In a sub- 





the congress, at the moment when the Duke of Wellington 


terraneous vault the mind is not imbued with that soft 
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melancholy which is felt in an open place like a church- 

ard.—But,” observed I, addressing myself to the prin- 
cess, “if the marble or the iron conceals the visible effects 
of death, as in the convent of the Capuchins, and in the 
church of the Annunciation at St. Petersburgh, when the 
monuments are decorated with inscriptions, recording 
glorious reflections of the deceased, the reflections ex- 
cited are of a less awful kind.” 

As it was a festival day there was a considerable con- 
course of people on the ramparts. ‘ What a gratifying 
spectacle it is,” said Princess Suwaroff, “-to see this as- 
semblage of the working class of people, whose smiling 
countenances and respectable dress afford the best indi- 
cation that they enjoy the reward of happy industry !”— 
“In Vienna,” observed Griffiths, “ beggars are never 
seen mingling in such an assemblage as this. Charitable 
establishments are here managed on a scale of superior 
order and liberality: private and public benevolence is 
directed. with a spirit of justice; and the people them- 
selves have in general more industry and commercial 
intelligence than in other parts of Germany: in short, 
every thing in Austria bears the stamp of a paternal, 
wise, and religious government.” 

On reaching the rampart we perceived a crowd of per- 
sons collected round the carriage of Maria Louisa, who 
had been paying a visit to the Empress of Russia. A feel- 
ing of reserve, highly commendable in the peculiar deli- 
cacy of her situation, kept Maria Louisa apart from all 
the gaieties of Vienna. She was never present at any 
court party or public ceremony; but wherever she ap- 
peared she was received with the greatest respect. On 
the day here alluded to we observed some expression of, 
public feeling respecting the imperial arms of France, 
which still appeared on the pannels of the archdutchess’s 
carriage, and on the buttons of her liveries. Indeed it is 
not impossible that observations on this subject reached 
the ear of Maria Louisa as she stepped in and out of her 
carriage, for from that day the arms and livery were 
changed. 

On reaching the Prince de Ligne’s door we took leave 
of the princess and Ypsilanti. We went up stairs, and 
found the prince, contrary to his usual custom.at two 
o'clock, up and sitting in his library, which was ulso his 
bed-chamber, and the room for receiving his morning 
visiters. It was situated at the top of the house, and the 
prince called it the last perch of his parrot’s cage; the 
name he gave to his little house on the ramparts, which 
had only one room on a floor. 

Every morning I was in the habit of rendering an ac- 
count to the Prince de Ligne of all that I had seen and 
done on the previous day. At that happy period of my 
life I was chiefly occupied with the pleasures of society ; 
and I was delighted to study, under so able a master, a 
living chapter of mankind, and to learn the biography of 
some of the actors in the moving panorama; not one_of| 
whom escaped his excellent memory and judicious re- 
marks. We told the prince where we had been, and also 
what the monk of the Capuchin convent had related to 
us respecting Maria Theresa.—* This reminds me,” said 
the prince, “ of a remark made by the Emperor Joseph 
Il. When he permitted the Augarten to be thrown open 
to the public, a lady of the court complained that she 
could no longer enjoy the recreation of walking there 
among her equals. ‘If we were all confined to the so- 
ciety of our equals,’ replied the emperor, ‘ the only place 
in which I could take an airing would be the vaults of 
the Capuchin convent, for there alone I should find my 
equals.’ »—“ As we were leaving the vaults,” said I to 
the prince, “ the Grand-duke Constantine, MM. Nessel- 
rode, Amstet, and several others, came to see the tombs, 
and our guide informed us that the place has been fre- 


the prince, “ minds agitated by public affairs may there 
enjoy repose. As to the grand-duke he does not seem to 
be very popular here. Yesterday, when I attended a re- 
view of some new regiments, I saw him at the head of| 
his. He has a noble air and a military bearing; but he 
affects too much servility in the presence of his brother, 
and appears to be as much an enthusiast for slavery as 
another would be for liberty. Cz » who accompa- 
nied me to the review, when I made these remarks, said, 
‘Lodk back on the portrait of his father, which you have 
traced in one of your letters to the Prince of Kaunitz; it 
applies to Constantine with a very few exceptions.’ 
_, His heart is sound, but the rectitude of his judgment 
18a matter of chance. He is amiable in society, intracta- 
le in business, and a passionate lover of justice: but his 
enthusiasm frequently prevents him from distinguishing 
the truth. Wo to his friends and to his enemies! and wo 
tohis subjects, should he ever have any! He is extremely 





ship of his brother. Whether he loves or hates, it is 
always with violence.” “ Oh, time, prince,” said I, “ will 
calm the effervescence of youth. Placed by birth in the 
very highest rank in a vast empire, he has known from 
his cradle no other mode of feeling and existing. ‘The 
children of sovereigns are different from those of other 
men. Flattery addresses to them a language which in- 
fuses into their minds all the illusions of vanity, without 
ever reminding them of those duties which society im- 
poses upon them as well as upon its other members. 
They are accustomed to view every thing through the 
eyes of their adulators, who in reality must be blamed 
for all their faults and vices, and who in short make them 
like a river without a dyke, which inundates and de- 
stroys, but does not fertilise.” 

“Who,” enquired I of the Prince de Ligne, “is that 
Mr. Aidé whom | met at Princess Sapiegha’s, and with 
whom I saw you conversing yesterday evening at the 
ball, whither he accompanied me?” “ ‘I'hat,” replied the 
prince, “is one of those citizens of the world in whom a 
good stock of assurance supplies the want of other re- 
commendations. All that I could ever learn about him 
is, that he is a native of Turkey; that he came at a very 
early age to Vienna in an eastern dress, and was intro- 
duced at court as the Prince of Lebanon. He has now 
returned with less of oriental pomp; but he visits every 
body, especially Lord Castlereagh, who seems to pa- 
tronise him. ‘ Je vous présente un homme qui n’est pas 
présentable,’ said 1 one day, on introducing Mr. Aidé to 
Madame de Stael. I was very sorry for this bad bon 
mot; for public credulity is too apt to take a joke in 
earnest: the observation was repeated from mouth to 
mouth, and Mr. Aidé became the general topic of con- 
versation. A duel which he fought with young Major 
d’Asperne, and in which he evinced some courage, proved 
that he would not allow any one to say to his face what 
he might think of him in peito. He has now so com- 
pletely established himself in good society, that the habit 
of constantly seeing him makes amends for his want of 
genealogy. Mr. Aidé is not the first man of this kind 
whom I have met with in the course of my life. But 
now let me in my turn ask you how you were first in- 
troduced to the King of Denmark? and what his majesty 
alluded to last night when he spoke of your progress in 
German?” “ You shall hear, prince.” 

But first I will give the reader a short biography. 

Mr. George Aidé was the second son of an Armenian 
merchant of Constantinople, engaged in the India shaw] 
trade, carried on over land between Asiatic Turkey and 
some of the principal capitals of Europe. Mr. Aidé oc- 
casionally entered into speculations on foreign exchanges, 
commonly called on the continent banking operations, 
and which, in Turkey, give to those who engage in them 
the title of bankers. Mr. Aidé was an uneducated Arme- 
nian, with coarse manners, and a great deal of that stu- 
pid bigotry often mistaken for piety and religious zeal 
among the followers of the Roman catholic church. 
Hearing that a convent of catholic monks, situated at the 
foot of Mount Lebanon, in Syria, was greatly distressed 
for money to complete some monuments required for re- 
ligious consecration, he made a donation of two thousand 
plastres for that purpose (then about 150/.), which so 
greatly exceeded other contributions, that a special report 
was addressed thereon to the holy see at Rome. ‘The 
Pope rewarded Mr, Aidé’s zeal by sending him an order 
of knighthood, called the Golden Spur, by which the title 
of count or marquis is conferred during life, instead of 
the usual one of knight. This order, fallen into insignifi- 
cance, owing to the unworthy manner in which it has long 
been customary to bestow it, Mr. Aidé made the founda- 
tion of claims to personal nobility. His son has since de- 
rived from that source notions of birth which seemed to 
him to place him far above the mercantile station to 
which the father originally destined him. Being sent at 
an early age to Vienna, for the purpose of acquiring the 
knowledge of European languages, and of the routine of 
the shawl trade in Europe, Mr. George Aidé contrived to 
procure an introduction into the best society of that capi- 
tal, in which he appeared under the title of Prince de 
Mont Liban, assumed on no other grounds than the ori- 
ginal incident through which an ephemeral title had been 
conferred on his father. After Mr. G. Aidé’s return to 
Constantinople, the counting-house discipline he was 
made to undergo, being in little accordance with his late 
habits of independence, and the deference so long paid 
to “ his highness,” by the punctilious Viennese, he soli- 
cited and obtained permission to visit other parts of Eu- 
rope, and again commenced his travels by proceeding to 
Sicily. In Palermohe met the late Earl of Guilford, then the 
Hon. Frederick North, who, during his frequent visits to 


cial good offices of Mr. Aidé, “ the banker,” for the nego- 
tiation of his bills on London, and whose constant readi- 
ness in supplying Mr. North’s pecuniary wants had 
inspired that good natured and most excellent man with 
a feeling of kindness for the father which he was found 
ready to extend to the son. Mr. North introduced Mr. 
George Aidé to the best society in Palermo, where the 
court at that time resided. An affair of gallantry with the 
Princess B—, in which he very nearly fell a victim to the 
outraged feelings of the husband, gave him a eslebrity in 
the gay world of Palermo, which has tended in no small 
degree to give him that high opinion of himself, and that 
air of assurance, amounting almost to effrontery, which 
all those who have known him personally could not help 
to be struck with in the early part of their acquaintance 
with him. Mr. George Aidé, after spending some months 
in Sicily, resolved to visit England. He obtained from 
his patron, Mr. North, a great number of letters of intro- 
duction to members of his own family, and to many other 
noble families besides. With such passports he made his 
début at once among the highest circles of society in 
England. Possessing the external appearance of a gen- 
tleman, having from-a natural acuteness of observation 
been enabled to assume the manners of a well bred one, 
and with that fixed expression of calm assurance which 
is so commonly and so easily assumed by the natives of 
Turkey, Mr. George Aidé made himself a welcome visi- 
ter in many first rate houses, and soon became, in fact, 
a most fashionable sort of a personage. He did not, 
however, very long enjoy the distinguished station to 
which the whims of the fashionable world had raised 
him. His late mode of living had so multiplied his calls 
on the purse of his father, and Mr. Aidé’s unwillingness 
and inability, from reeent commercial losses, to continue 
to furnish means for his son’s folly and extravagance, 
brought down the latter’s finances to an ebb greatly dis- 
proportioned to the rate of his expenses. Mr. George 
Aidé, however, not doubting the generosity of his fashion- 
able acquaintances, and with a full reliance on the 
friendly testimonies he had receiyed from them, com- 
menced a series of applications for loans of money, which 
in a very short time shut all the doors against him of 
those who had previously shown themselves most eager 
for his acquaintaince. Pecuniary embarrassments soon 
drove him away from England, and some how or other 
he found his way to Vienna at the time the congress was 
held there. Among the secretaries attached to the late 
Lord Castlereagh, at the congress, Mr. G. Aidé met a 
Mr. F. Werry, who had formerly been connected with 
him at Smyrna in some mercantile concerns. Their in- 
timacy was renewed on this occasion, and Mr. Werry 
introduced his oriental friend (no longer going under the 
title of Prince of Mount Lebanon at Vienna) to Lord and 
Lady Castlereagh, who took Mr. Aidé in favour, intro- 
duced him to all their distinguished guests at Vienna, 
and subsequently received him cordially et their own re- 
sidence in St. James’s Square; thus temporarily reinstat- 
ing him, under -their patronage, in a rank of society 
from which he seemed to have been expelled for ever. 
From that time until 1821 Mr. George: Aidé® generally 
resided in England; and some curious stories were cur- 
rent, by which the means he had found to satisfy his 
creditors, and those required for his support, were ac- 
counted for. Being on a visit at Cheltenham, he became 
acquainted with Miss Collier, the accomplished daughter 
of Sir George and Lady Collier, who conceived an at- 
tachment for him, which no consideration and no reason- 
ing could abate. Several times her friends thought they 
had succeeded in dissuading her from the romantic reso- 
lution she had formed of accepting no one but Mr. Aidé 
as her husband. Miss Collier had long ceased to be a 
minor, and possessed a fortune, which she held from 
some distant relative, of 1,200. a-year. Nothing there- 
fore prevented her giving her hand to the then pennyless 
and adventurous Mr. Aidé, and they were married early 
in 1822. Mr. and Mrs. Aidé went afterwards to reside 
in Paris. Being at a ball one evening, Mr. Aidé was 
standing and looking at the dancing, when a Monsieur 
de Bombellus, one of the dancers, accidentally came in 
contact with Mr. Aidé, and trod on his foot. Mr. de 
Bombelles expressed his sorrow, and asked pardon—a 
formality which, according to the rules of French so- 
ciety, takes away all right from the aggrieved party to 
demand explanation, whether the offence committed has 
been accidental or intentional. Mr. Aidé, however, did 
not think proper to remain satisfied with Mr.de Bombel- 
les’s apology. He insisted that Mr. de Bombelles had 
offered him intentional insult, and demanded his card. 
This was immediately handed to Mr. Aidé, and a hostile 
meeting a day or two afterwards was the consequence. 
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caped unhurt, but Mr. Aidé received his adversary’s ball 
in the abdomen, and instantly fell. He lingered two 
days after, at the end of which he expired. 


-_—_—>—- 


CHAPTER XVII. 


Particulars relative to my journey to Hamburg and Denmark— 
My rencontre in the park of Friedrichsberg—Interview with the 
Crown Prince of Denmark—Some account of the bombardment 
of Copenhagen by Lord Nelson. , 

“ How often does a word, a sound, an inflection of the 
voice, suddenly call to mind scenes which had long va- 
nished from our memory. The past again appears 
clothed in vivid colours ; feelings and impressions which 
had lain dormant for years are instantaneously revived, 
and we enquire what connection can exist between these 
recollections and the circumstances which have called 
them up: There is a magic in those pictures which 
thus rousé the mental instinct ; and such is their power, 
that we feel a sort of pleasure in reverting to melancholy 
events and cruel losses. There is even a luxury in the 
tears which these recollections wring from us. 

“ Owing to the misfortunes which the French revolu- 
tion entailed on many devoted families, my uncle, who 
had acted the part of a father to me, fled from France, 
and took me with him to Hamburg, where we suffered 
all the privations inseparable from our exile. Being in- 
vited by Count Fersen to visit him in Sweden, we left 
Hamburg, and crossing the heaths of Holstein, we tra- 
velled to Copenhagen on foot; fur our scanty resources 
left us no other alternative. 

“My uncle, while he held the office of minister for 
foreign affairs, had been well acquainted in Paris with 
Count Lowendhall, who received him on his arrival in 
Denmark with great kindness. He promised to intro- 
duce me to the prince royal, with whom he said he 
would use his influence to procure for us some pecuniary 
supply, which was very necessary in the circumstances 
in which we were. On the day preceding that appointed 
for my introduction to the prince, I was walking alone 
in the park of the royal residence of Friedrichsberg, 
where I perceived in one of the alleys a young gentle- 
man and lady. The gentleman, who had a sort of jump- 
ing motion in his walk, was dressed in a light gray coat, 
and had an umbrella under his arm. There was some- 
thing so droll in his appearance that I could not help 
stopping to look at him; and, with the levity natural to 
my age and country, I burst into a fit of laughter, which 
sufficiently enabled the young gentleman to understand 
the ludicrous effect his presence produced upon me. 
From the angry look which he cast upon me, I could 
easily perceive that my gaiety had given offence ; but 
this appeared to me the more ridiculous and served only 
to increase my laughter, which I was unable to repress 
until the object that had excited it was entirely out of 
sight. . 

xs Next day, on the recommendation of Count Lowend- 
hall, an audience was granted to me at the palace. One 
of the pages on duty conducted me into the gallery ; and 
there, with my petition in my hand, I waited until it 
should please his highness to admit me to his presence. 

The doors, of the royal apartments were soon thrown 

open, and a-chamberlain came out and called me by 

name. I advanced, and he made a sign to me to enter. 

On advancing to the door, what was my astonishment to 

perceive at the further end of the apartment the young 

man whom I had seen in the park the day before! He 
was dressed in the same gray coat, over which now ap- 
peared a broad blue ribbon with the order of the elephant. 

I leave you to guess what was my consternation, for I 

was well aware that I saw before me the Prince Royal of 

Denmark. When I recollected my indecorous mirth, 

and the anger it had excited, I stood motionless, and was 

undetermined whether to advance or withdraw ;—I fan- 
cied myself already doomed to the punishment which 
my impertinence deserved. I stood, as it were, rivetted 
to the ground, in spite of the entreaties of the chamber- 
lain, who urged me to enter the apartment, which, how- 
ever, in my eyes, was as full of terrors as Blue Beard’s 
secret chamber. Fortunately for me, it happened that 
the young lady whom I had seen walking with the 
prince on the preceding day, and who was no other than 
his charming sister, the Princess Augustinburg, at this 
moment passed through the gallery on her way to her 
brother’s apartment. Encouraged by her angelic looks, 


I followed her into the room, hoping that her presence 
would screen me from the reproaches which I was fully 
conscious of deserving. Overwhelmed with confusion, I 
presented to the prince, with a trembling hand, a petition 
which my uncle had given me. He read it, and then 


handing it to his sister, said: ‘ Here is another victim of 
the French revolution, whom Lowendhall recommends 
to me.” He then questioned me with great kindness, re- 
specting our situation, resources, and projects. _ Em- 
boldened by this reception, I told him all-we had suffered 
since our departure from France, described our forced 
pilgrimage across Germany; and added; that our design 
was to proceed to Sweden, where we relied on the assist- 
ance of Count Fersen, who cherished a cordial friendship 
for my uncle. The princess listened to the narrative of 
our misfortunes with a degree of interest which was cal- 
culated to alleviate them. When I described our pedes- 
trian journey and all the privations that attended it, the 
prince said: * But doubtless you understand German?’ 
—Alas, no! your highness,’ replied I; ‘ and that circum. 
stance in itself rendered our journey the more miserable.’ 
—Poor fellow!’ said the princess, in a tone of commi- 
seration : ‘to have suffered so much at so early an age!’ 
Her whole manner was in perfect accordance with the 
delicacy of her features, the elegance of her form, the 
modesty of her deportment, and the sweet tone of her 
voice. Every kind word she uttered was the more con- 
solatory on account of the air of sincere feeling with 
which.it was accompanied. In thus describing her, I 
render only the sincere tribute of memory and gratitude. 

“ While she addressed to me some questions about my 
family, and my education, the prince royal wrote a few 
words on the petition which I had presented to him, and 
returning the paper to me, said: ‘Go to my chancery, 
and you will receive one hundred Fredericks d’or, which 
will enable your uncle to travel more at his ease.’-—‘ Sir,’ 
said the princess, ‘ I wish you happiness; and if you do 
not find it in Sweden, return to Denmark. Here at 
least you will find repose.’ The prince then summoned 
his chamberlain, and ordered him to conduct me to the 
treasury. : 

“Ah! thought I, as I left the palace, what a lesson 
have I received! what a dignified revenge for my incon- 
siderate impertinence! In the excess of my gratitude I 
was ready to throw myself’ at his royal highness’s feet! 
However, the lesson he gave me was not without its use; 
for since that time I have never had cause to reproach 
myself for a similar act of thoughtlessness.”—“ But,” 
said the Prince de Ligne, “ this.was merely a lesson in 
good manners; you have said nothing about your lesson 
in German.”’—* You shall hear of that presently,” con- 
tinued I. A few days after my interview with the 
prince royal of Denmark, my uncle engaged our passage 
on board a vessel which was going to Stockholm, but 
which was detained for some time by contrary winds in 
the roads of Copenhagen. On the night of the 2d of 
April we were awakened by a loud cannonade. Nelson, 
under the command of Sir Hyde Parker, was forcing the 
straits of the Sound; and next morning at daybreak the 
whole of the English fleet was in sight of the city. Mean- 
while boats were sent out to tow the merchant vessels 
into the harbour ; and a few moments after our return to 
the port, and the landing of the passengers, the engage- 
ment commenced. The attack was as spirited as the de- 
fence was heroic. Not a single inhabitant of Copenhagen 
but took up arms to resist the unjust aggression. ‘I'he 
university. furnished a corps of twelve hundred young 
men, the flower of Denmark. It would even have been 
dangerous not to have taken part in the enthusiasm of} 
resistance which then universally prevailed. Armed 
with a sabre which might have belonged to*King Canute, 
and which was lent me by the master of the inn at which 
we put up, I repaired to the jetty, where I witnessed one 
of the most terrific spectacles that the imagination can 
conceive. Denmark was never before engaged in so 
vigorous a defence, and never perhaps had the Danes such 
an opportunity of displaying their national courage. I 
marched about on the quay, uolding in my hand the 
drawn sabre, which was nearly as long as a lance, and I 
was no doubt supposed to be a sentinel on duty. The 
city was on fire: the Infoedstretten, Captain Thura, 
blew up, and the frightful conflagration wholly absorbed 
my attention, when suddenly some one tapped me on the 
shoulder, and gave me an order in German. I turned 
round, and beheld the Prince Royal of Denmark. He 
was dressed in the same gray coat which he wore when 
I first saw him. In the confusion of the moment he had 
got separated from his suite. ‘What are you doing here?’ 
enquired the prince. ‘I am acting as in duty bound, 
your royal highness.’—t Well, then, will you carry this 
paper to the young officer who is about to take the com- 
mand of yonder floating battery? His name is Villemoes; 
and remember the word augenblicklich.’—* What word, 
prince ?’—‘Augenblicklich, which signifies immediately. 
You must pronounce that word when you give him the 





but on my return to the quay the prince royal was gone, 
Stationed on one of the floating batteries, whence he 
could contemplate the action and despatch his:orders, he 
animated by his presénce the brave population of Copen. 
hagen; and.certainly when I then saw him so energeti- 
cally: practising what he preached, my only feclings 
were enthusiasm and admiration: You know. the issne 
of the action. The Danes earned immortal glory; but 
they lost six_thousand men; and further resistance ap. 
peared impossible. An armistice was granted; and on 
Good Friday Nelson landed to hold an interview with the 
prince royal; the result of which was the repeal of the 
treaty offensive and defensive between Denmark, Sweden, 
and Russia, against England. Since that time Frederick 
has ascended the throne of Denmark, which may 
now be regarded merely as a vast and _ beautiful 
seigniory, with a yoyal crown in its armorial bearings, 
But you see the many events that have ensucd since I 
last saw him have not caused that excellent prince to 
forget a circumstance apparently so frivolous.” 


. “ All these lessons of experience will, of course, not 
be lost on you.”—* TI hope not, prince. I should wish to 
say with Rousseau: ‘J’ai beaucoup vécu en peu d’années, 
et le chemins des passions m’a conduit a Ja philoso. 
phie.’” ‘Ah! philosophy is a mere word. There have 
been many kinds of it, from the apostles, who were real 
philosophers, to the Seplembriseurs, who called them. 
selves philosophers. The word is not precisely the thing. 
Take mine, it is that of Epicurus. Real philosophy is 
pleasure ; but we must endeavour to reconcile it with 
our duty.” 

“Truly,” observed Mr. Griffiths, “ from what I know 
of your life, I think you might already begin to write 
your memoirs.”»—“ O no,” interrupted the Prince de 
Ligne, “there is time enough for that. In youth we 
live too much out of ourselves, and in old age too much 
within ourselves. Mature. age is between the two ex- 
tremes. Let him wait till the romance of his life is ter. 
minated before he begins to write its history.” 


The prince left us for a few moments to write one of 
those little billets which he was in the habit of signing 
with a line thus .» Which he said saved him the 
trouble of writing his name. An anxious wish already 
prevailed to procure these memorials of a man whom 
time was hurrying too fast to immortality. 


“ Like the Arab,” said he, as he sealed his note, “ let 
us thank God, who has given us a pen for a tongue, and 
paper for a messenger. I am sending these lines to the 
Dutchess of Oldenburg. She yesterday laid a wager that 
I would not compose before noon a hundred lines on a 
subject which she would give me. I have won the 
wager; for well or ill the task is accomplished. I might 
with justice add the observation of Voltaire to Mademoi- 
selle Clairon :—‘ J’ai travaillé pour vous toute cette nuit, 
madame, comme un jeune homme devingt ans.’ "—* Has 
the Dutchess of Oldenourg time,” said I, “ to think about 
poetry? I thought her exclusively engrossed ‘by her at- 
tachment for the Prince Royal of Wirtemburg.”—* Oh!” 
replied the Prince de Ligne, “that interesting romance 
is approaching its dénouement ; for I was yesterday in- 
formed that the dispensation of the Greek church had 
arrived, and that the marriage would be officially an- 
nounced.” At that moment the pretty Titine, the Prince 
de Ligne’s adopted daughter, came to inform him that 
some persons were waiting for him in the drawing-room. 
“I will come down immediately, my dear,” said he, “I, 
like others, must pay my contingent to the congress; 
but people seem to take me for one of the curiosities of 
this diplomatic fair; and I am often obliged to make an 
exertion to amuse people who are not worth the trouble. 
Because I am gay, I am expected to weary myself for 
those who are not so; but, like a good soldier, J will not 
quit the breach; and, like a good actor, I will not retire 
until the fall of the curtain: and though I am not one of 
the committee which our good emperor has chosen from 
among the most distinguished personages of the court, 
for the purpose of rendering the visit of the sovereigns to 
Vienna as agreeable as possible, yet I do all I can to 
promote that object. I am one of the speaking puppets, 
and I leave the acting puppets to fill the higher parts 
the grand comedy.” We took leave of this extraordinary 
man, and continued our walk on the Graben, where we 
mét several of our friends. Indecd, at that time 
Vienna; it was*the custom to be so continually out of 
doors, that the Graben was to foreigners what the Place 
of Saint Mark is to the Venetians,—they spend almost 
their whole time there. 











paper.” I executed this order with the ulmost despatch ; 
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